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Riterature, 


WHEN THE LEAVES ARE TURNING BROWN. 
BY MRS, ELIZABETH AKERS. 
Never is my heart so gay 
In the budding month of May, 
Never does it beat a tune 
Half so sweet in blooming June, 
Never knows such happiness 
As on such a day as this, 
When Oct: ber dons her crown, 
And the leaves are turning brown. 


Breathe, sweet children, soft regrets 
For the vanished violets ; 
Sing, your lovers, the delights 
Of the golden summer nights ; 
Never in the summer hours 
On my way such radiance showers 
As from heaven falls softly down 
When the leaves are turning brown. 


Braid your girdles, fresh and gay, 
Children, in-the bloom of May : 
Twist your ch: plets in young June, 
Maiden3,—they will fade full soon : 
Twine ripe roses, July—red, 
Lovers for the dear one’s head ; 
I will weave my richer crown 
When the leaves are turning brown! 





BLACK SHEEP.. 
By Edmund Yates. 
CHAPTER V.—GOING DOWN, 


On the evetting of the day appointed for the dinner, Mr. 
PrilipDeane stood on the steps of Barton’s restaurant in the 
fund, in anything but @ contented frame of mind. His face, 
wrer too frank or genial in its expression, was puckered and 
win Yigid lines ; his right hand was perpetually diving into 
lis waistodat-pocket for his watch, to which he constantly re- 
fred; while, with a slight stick which he carried in his left, 
te kept striking his‘leg in an irritable‘and irritating manner. 

Mr. Deane bad cause for annoyance’; it was a quarter past 
tren, and neither of the guests: whom he had invited as yet 
peared, though the dinner had-been appointed for seven 
tarp. Crowds of men were pouting into and out of the res- 
turant, the first hungry and expectant, the last placid and re- 
pete; and Mr. Deane envied the first‘for what they were 
tout to receive, and the’ last for what they had received. 
Moreover, the intended diners had in several cases pushed 
iuint¥him with scant céremony ; and Mr. Deane was not ac- 
tatomed to be pushed against; while the people who had 
tined eyed him, as they stood on the steps lighting their cigars, 
Vih something like compassion, and Mr, Deane was unused 
whe pitied. So he stood there fretting‘and fuming, and biti 
tislips and flicking his legs, unti! his shoulder were graspe 
















td—not much, for he had been ranning—sai 

“My dear Deane! a thousand apologies for 
Tot my own fault, I protest !” 

. is, of course,” said Mr. Deane. 

“Really it was notin this instance. I went round to the 
Krury office to some proofs, and kept 
watticleon a subject which I had had 
wd which” 


“No one el8@ "could handle arter 
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y George Dallas, who, with as much breath we ecm- 
being 30 late ! 


nm me to do 
the baling of before, 


eh? Pretty tall opi- 
tion you newepa per-w fellows of yourselves! And 
z n’t you bring with you when you did come?” 

him for three days. Is n’t he 


“Not he! I've:been coolin’ myself on this a’mighty old 
tince seven o'clock, only once goin’ inside just to look 


very odd 
Very odd, that Ill see him sométhingest before I wait 
er! Come you in with me. I took.a table 
te the door, and we ’ll go and atrike up at 
l on his heel as he spoke, and walked up the 
tari coffee-roomi of the restaurant. Dallas, who 
/himi cloacly, noticed:him pause for an instant before 
wr me Loc passage, put his hat a little 
ide.and throw.open the folds of his fur-lined 

















our dinner right away. One of my friends is here, and I’m 
not a-goin to wait for the other. He must take his chance, he 
must; but bring up ours at once, d’ ye hear? Why what on 
airth is this ?” J 

“This” was a boy of about twelve years of age, with a dirty 
face and grimy hands, with an old peakless cap on its head, 
and avery shiny, greasy, rag suit on its back. “This” 
seemed to have been running hard, and was out of breath, and 
was very hot and danip in the face. Following Mr. Deane’s 
glance, the wa'ter’s eyes | ghted on “this,” and that function- 
ary immediately fell into wrathful vernacular. 

‘Hallo! what'are you doing here ?” said he. 
get out of this, d’ ye hear ?” 

“T hear,” said tue boy, without moving a muscle. “ Don’t 
you flurry yourself in that way often, or you'll bust! And 
what a gothat ’d be! ‘You should think of your precious 
family, you should!” 
oe Wil you—” 
“No, 1 won’t, and that’s allZabout it. Here, guv’nor,”—to 
Deane—* you ’re my pitch ; I’ve brought this for you.” As 
he said this, the boy produced from his pocket a bit of string, 
a pair of musical bones, and a crumpled note, and handed the 
latter to Deane, who stepped aside to the nearest gas jet to read 
it. To the great indignation of the waiter, the boy sat bimself 
down on the edge of a chair, and, kicking his legs to and fro, 
surveyed the assembled opty witk calm deliberation. He 
appeared to be taking stock generally of everything round 
him. Between his dirty finger and thumb he took up a cor- 
ner of the dinner-cloth, then he passed his hand lightly over 
Dallas’s overcoat, which was lying on an adjacent chair. This 
gave the waiter his chance of bursting out again. 

“ Leave that coat alone, can’t you? Can’t you keep your 
fingers off tiings that don’t belong to you? Thought it was 
your own, perhaps, did n’t you?” This Tast remark, ina highly 
Sarcastic tone, as he lifted the coat from the chair and wa3 
about to carry it toa row of pegs by the door. “This ain% 
your mark, I believe? ‘Your tailor don’t live at Hamherst, 
does he?” 

“ Never mind my tailor, old cock! P’raps you ’d like my 
card, but I’ve ’appened to come out without one. But you 
can have my name and address—they ’re wery haristocratic, 
not such as you ’re used to. Jim Swain ’s my name—Strike- 
a-light-Jem—60, Fullwood’s-rents. Now, tell me who’s your 
barber!” ‘The waiter, who had a head as bald as a billiard- 
ball, was higbly incensed at this remark (which sent some 
young men at an adjoining table into roars of laughter), and 
he would probably have found some means of venting his 
wrath, had not a sharp exclamation from Deane called off his 
attention. 
“ Get up dinner, waiter, at once, and clear off this third place, 
@ ye hear? The other gentleman ain’t comin” Now, boy, 
what are you waiting for?” 
‘sNo answer to go back, is there, guy’nor ?” 
“ Answer? No; none.” 
“Allright. Shall I take that sixpence of you now, or will 
you give it me to-morrow? Short reck’nings is my motter, 
Bo if you ’re goin’ to give it,-hand it over.” 
Unable to resist a smile, Deane took a small coin from his 
purse and handed it to the boy, who looked at it, put it in his 
pocket, nodded carelessly to Deane and Dallas, and departed, 
whistling loudly, 
“Routh is not coming, I su 
seated themselves at the table. 
“No, he has detected, like a cussed skunk as he is, after 
giving me the trouble to order his dinner, which I shall have 
to pay for all the same. Regular riles me that does, to be 
ut in the hole for such @ one-horse concern as Mr. Routh. 
e ought to know better than to play such tricks with me.” 
“ Perhaps he is compelled to absent himself. I know——” 
*Compelled! That might do with some people, but it 
won’t nohow do with me. I allow no man to put a rudeness 
ou me, Mr. Routh wants more of me than I do of him, as 
T'll show him before long. He wants me to come to his rooms 
to-morrow night—that’s tor his pleasure or profit, I guess, not 
mine—just depends on the humour I’m in. Now here’s the 
dinner, Let’s get at it atonce. There’s no screwin’ nor scra- 
pin’ in the ordering of it,and you can just give Routh a back- 
ey next time you see him by telling him how much you 
liked it.” 
Deane unfolded his table-napkin with a flourish, and cleared 
a space in front of him for his plate. There was an evil ex- 
pression ou his face; a mordant, bitter, savage expression, 
which Dallas did not fail to remark. However, he took no 
notice of it, and the conversation during dinner was confined 
to ordinary commonplaces. 
Mr. Deane bad not boasted without reason ; the dinner was 
excellent, the wines were choice and abundant, and with 
another kind of companion George Dallas would have enjoy- 
ed-himself. But even in the discuesion of the most ordinary 
topics Luere was a low coarseness in Deane’s conversation, a 
vulgar self-sufficiency and delight at his own shrewdness, a 
miserable mistrust of every one, and a general arrogance and 
conceit which were highly nettling and repulsive. During 
dinner these amiable qualities displayed themselves in- Mr. 
Deane’s communication with the waiter; it was not until the 
cloth had been removed, and they were taking their first gless 
of port, that Deane reverted tc whst had annoyed him before 
they sat down, 

“That Routh’s what they call a mean cues, t’other side the 
water,” he commenced; “a mean cuss he is, and nothi 
else. Throwing me over in this #2 at the last minute, an 
never sending word before, so that I might have said we shall 
only be two instead of three, and saved paying forhim!, He 
thinks he’s cruel wide awake, he does; but though he’s been 
at it all his life, and it’s not six months since I first caught 


“ Come, you 


ppose?” said Dallas as they 


there’s much he could put me up to now!” 

He looked so expectant of a compliment, that Dallas felt 
bound to say, “ You certainly seem to have made the most of 
your time!’ 

“ Made the. most of my. time? Ireckon I have!. Why, 
there’s no s’loon, 0: 
any name at all, where I’m not regular well known. ‘ Here’s 
the Yankee,’ they say, when I come in; not that I’m that, 
but I’ve told ’’em:I hail from the U-nited States, and that’s 
why they call me the Yankee. They know me, and they 
know I pay my way as I go, and that I've 
money. Help -yourself—good port this, ain’t it?—ought to 
be, for they charge eight shillings 

e on Vother side the water, sir, they think I’m staying 
titled country-houses, and dining in Portland Place, and 
going 






pretty well.take.care of myself, { shake it!” 

“ Yes,” said 
recollection of his losses’ at cards 
Aake care, of 


to 





; . =, ‘4 é z i é io:I has r 
~AOW, wait ! Just look smart and slippy, and bring up 


“There are-two things which are guiding principles with 


sight of this little village nominated London, I don’t think | dered 


, dancing-shop, night-house of 


got plenty. of 
a bottle for it. Why, 
to hear oratorios. I’ve got letters of introduction in 

my desk which would do all that, and more. Never mind! 
«lI like to shake a loose leg, and, as 1 flatter myself I can 


Dallas, in a slightly bitter tone, with a vivid 
f Deane; “ yes, you can 


me—number one, never to lend a dollar to any man; num- 
ber two, always to bave the full value of every dollar I 
spend. If you do that, you’ll generally find yourself not a 
loser in the end. We'll have another bottle of this eight- 
shilling port. , I've bad the value of this diuner out of you, 
recollect, so that I’m not straying from my principle. Here, 
waiter, another bottle of this eight-shilling wine!” 

“You're a lucky fellow, Deane,’ said George Dallas, 
slowly finishing his second glass of the fresh bottle ; “ you're 
a lucky fellow, to have plenty of money and to be your’ own 
master, able to chose your Own company, and do as you like, 
I wish { had thechance!” As Dallas spoke, he filled: his glass 
again. 

‘* Well, there are worse berths than mine in the ship, and 
that’s a fact!” said Deane, calmly. “ I’ve often thought about 

ou, Dallas, I have now, and I’ve often wondered when you'll 
like the prodigal son, and home to your father, and 
succeed the old man in the busines.” 

“T have no father!” 

“ Hain’t you though? But you've got some friends, I reck- 
on, who are not over-delighted at your campin’ out with the 
wild Injuns you're living among at present ?” 

mt @ mother.” - ~ : you's 

hat’s a step towards respectability. I suppose go 
back to the old lady, some day, and be welcomed back with 
open arms?” 

“There’s some one else to have 8 say in that’ matter. My 
mother is—is married again. I have a step-father.” nit 

“ Not generally'a pleasant relation, but no reason why’ you 
shouldn’t help yourself to this eight-shilling wine. at's 
right; pass the bottle. A step-father,eh? And he and you 
have collided more than once, I expect?” 

“ Have what ?” 

“ Collided.” 

“Do you mean come into collision ?” 

“ Expect I do,” said Deane, calmly. 

“I’m forbidden the house. I’m looked upon as a black 
sheep—a pest—-a contamination.” 

“ But the old gentleman wouldn’t catch anything from you. 
They don’t take contamination eaey, after fifty !” 

“ O, it’s not for himself that Mr. Carruthers is anxious; ‘he 
is infliction proot—he— What is the matter?” 

‘Matter? Nothing! What name did you say?” 

‘eo Carruthers—Capel Carruthers, County family down in 
ent. : 


“Go ahead !” said Deane, tossing off his wine, fefilling his 
glass, and pushing the bottle to his companion; “and this’old 
gentleman is not anxious about himself, yuu say; where is 
your bad influence likely to fall, then ?” hel 

“On his niece, who lives with them.” 
“ What’s her name ?” : : 
“Olare. Clare Carruthers! Isn't it a pretty name?” ** 
“Tt is so, sir! And this niece. What's she like, now ?” 
George Dallas tried to throw a knowing gleam ‘into his 
eyes, which the perpetual motion of the decanter had render- 
ed somewbat bleared and vacant as he looked across at his 
companion, and said, with a half laugh, “You seem to take a 
great interest in my family, Deane ?” 
Not one whit discomposrd, Philip Deane replied, “Study 
of character as a citizen of the world, and a general desire to 
hear what all gals are like. Is Miss Clare pretty ?” 

“Tve only seen her once, and that not too clearly,,.But 
she struck me as bein i : 
“ Lovély,eh? And the old man won’t have you at any 
price? ‘That’s awkward, that is!” 
“ Awkward!” said Dallas, in a thick voice, “it’s more 
than -awkward, as he shal! find! I'll be even with him — 
Vil — Hallo! What do you want, intruding on gentlemen’s 
conversation ?”’ 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the waiter, to whom this last remark 
was addressed ; “no offence, gentlemen, but going to shut up 
now! We ain’t a supper-ouse, gentlemen, and it’s going on 
for twelve o'clock.” 
Indeed, all the other tables were vacated, so Deane rose at 
once and paid the bill which the waiter had laid before him. 
Dallas rose too with a staggering step. 
“ Coat, sir,” said the waiter, handing it to him; “ other arm, 
sir, please; gently does it, sir; that’s it!” And with some 
little difficuliy he pulled the coat on; George Dallas cursin 
it, aud the country tailor who had made it, as he 8 
ooking uneasily on his heels and glaring vacantly before 

im. 
“ Come along, old horse,” said Deane; “ you'll be fixed as 
firm as Washington Capitol when we get into the air, Come 
along, and we'll go and finish the night somewhere |” 

So saying,he tucked his companion’s arm firmly within his 
own, and‘ they sallied forth. 


GHAPTER VI.—DELAY. 


George Dallas felt that his fortunes were in the ascendant, 
wheu he arose on the morning following the dinner with 
Deane, and found himself of ten pounds, which he 
had been sufficiently sober to win at billiards the previous 
night, and consequently in a position to pay off his landlady 
and «urn his back upon the wretched lodging, which her tem- 
per, tyranny, and meannvss had made more wretched. He 
lost no time in packing up the few articles he 
mainly consisting of books and drawing materials—and 
these, together with his scanty wardrobe, he threw into a 
couple of trunks, which he himself carried down the steep 
dark staircase and deposited ina cab. The landlady stood at 
the door, in the gray morning, and watched her late lodger, 
as he strode down the shabby little street, followed by the 
luggage-laden cab. She watched him, wondering. She won- 
where he had got the money he had just paid her. 
She wondered where he had got the money Fe an extra 
week’s rent, in default of a week's notice. hen she had 
dunned him yesterday, as rudely and mercilessly as usual, he 
had said nothing indicative of an expectation of an immedi- 
ate supply of money. He had only ssid that he hoped to pay 
her soon. “ Where did he get the money f?” the old woman 
thought, as she watched him. ‘I hope he come by it honest. 
I wonder where he’s going to. He did not tell the cabman, 
leastways so as 1 could hear him. Ah! It ain’t no business 
oped Til just turn the rooms out a bit, and put'up'the 


So Mrs, Gunther (for that was the lady’s name) re-entered 


the shi and a activity accompanied r- 
petal solaing pe aded it for some hours, duriog whiz the 
erst. 


tenant was journeying down to Amb 
George Dallas observed the directions contained in 
his mother’s letter,and having started by an ‘ear! , 
reached Amherst at noon. Rightly supposing “at such 
an hour it would be useless to look for his mother fn the little 
town, he crossed the railroad in a direction leading away 
from Amherst, struck into some fields, and winceret y 
a rough footpath which led through a copse of beech- to 





“ Rather 


80,” repeated Deane, with a jarring laugh. 


a round bare hill. He sat down when he had reached this 
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62 were beginning to appeal to 
t-blue drawings, with flags innumerable 
they could be put “handy.” George 


; 


if 
il 


i 


by the process 
ane. Me pasties intesvened 0. grenp 
[3 man chewing bits of whipcord, 


corn, which 
from their 
broad palms, On steps of the inn d 


if 


t 


any notice of Mrs. 


riage, and escort her into the house. George 
mother’s tall and elegant figure, as long as she 
with mingled feelings 
- gratitude, and very 


a mild 


counter, rapidly passed a alip 
written ‘on. it,in pencil— 

“ At Davis’s the dentist's, opposite, 
“ These will do, thank you. I 


in ten minutes.” 


number of gloves before Mra. 

had now leisure to attend to bis less important customer. 

“ Yes, sir, 
One il a alk ” said Geo 

a will do, you, rge. 

steadily otis mother, as he 

and once more auger arose, 


would i —such treatment.” 
Mr. Davis 
noticeable even amid the general 


sured in a tone almost of glee— 


“No, sir, master’s not in, sir; but he’ll be in directly, sir. In 
George Dallas not having come to be 


the waiting-room, sir.” 
tortared, and not wishing to see Mr. Davis, bore 


pes 3 ortune egils 


voice of beaming girl at the door sa: 
“No, m’m, master’s not in ; but he'll 


the 
but master will attend on you first, of course, m’m.” 


The next moment his mother was in the room, her face shining 
on him, her arms round him, and the kind words of the truest 
friend any human being can be to another, poured into his 


ear. 
“ You are looking much better, George,” she peony him 
ou are look- 


back from her, and gazing fondly into his face. “ 


ing brighter, my darling, and softer, and as if you were trying to 


keep your word to me.” 
“ Pretty well, mother, and I am very thankfu' to you. 
got the money, and how did you manage to 
“ [have not 
vent I shall have i thi 
a tment. Is ve it in two or three days.” 


tit?” 


’s countenance had fallen at her first words, but the 


remainder of the seutence reassured him, 
as she continued— 


free, I not regret the price I have paid for it.” 
“Tell me what it is, mot:.er, 
must not sit so close to me. 


gravely s' ed the stock-in-trade, rather dis- 
watching the inn door, between 
up of farmers, who 
and examining 
they extracted in a stealthy manner 
et, and displayed grudgingly on their 
busy grou of the number took 
ps, and not aman or woman number too! 
Carruthers’s son. They took very consid- 
erable notice w Hine, Coan pane f, en be ay her 
carriage sto ; an . Page, the lan , actually came 
out, quite in the old-fashioned style, to open the lady’s car- 
watched his 
Ap = io sight, 
of pleas affection, something like 
A Sieone then he romney Foe 
the inn where the carriage was being put up, and 
his way down the main street, to the principal draper’s 
shop. He went in, asked for some glover, and turned over 
the set before him with slowness and iudecision. 
Presently his mother eet, and oome Se Pa —S 
shopman, person in spectacles, J e, too, 
asked for gloves, and, as the shopman turned his back to the 
paper to her son. She had 


think you said thiee and six- 
pence ?”’ said George to the shopman, who, having placed a 
arruthers for her selection, 


ee and sixpence, sir. One pair, sir? You'll find 


He looked 

her on his way to the door, 
rce and keen, in his heart—anger, 
not directed against her, but against his step-father, ‘Curse 
him!” he muttered, as he crossed the street ; “ what right has he 
to treat me like a dog, and ber like a slave? Nothing that I 
have done justifies—no, by Heaven, and nothing that I could do 


's house had the snug,cleanly,inflexible look peculiarly 

snugness, cleanliness, and in- 
flexibility of a coantry town, as attributes of the residences of 
surgeons and dentists, and gentlemen who combine both those 
fine arts. The clean servant who opened the door, looked per- 
fect'y cheerful and content. It is rather aggravating, when one 
is going to be tortured, even for one’s ultimate good, to be as- 


 announce- 
ment with good-humour equal to that of the servant, and sat 

contentedly on a high, hard horsehair chair, to await 
favoured him ; the room bad no otber 
comment) at in about five minutes be again heard the cheerful 


be in rectly, m’m. In 
room,m’m. There’s one gentleman a-waitin’, m’m, 


But 
letter puzzled me. What does it mean? Have you really 


t it, dear,” she said, quickly, and bolding up her 
im silent, “ but it is only a short delay, not a dis- 
and he listened eagerly 
“Tam quite sure of getting it, George. If it does but set you 


74 George acked, eagerly. “Stay, 


remembrance of all I had ever read about converting jewels into 
occupied my mind that night, and occupied it after that 
m8 Tatham came to Poyn- 

wi 


. | tale, as he told it, had many particulars, but one caught my at- 

tention, The client was a woman of large fortune, who married 
for love a man much younger than herself, a dissipated fellow 
who broke her fortune, and might have broken her heart, bat for 
his getting killed in riding a steeplechase, After his timely 
death, it was discovered, amongfa variety of dishonourable trans- 
actions, that he had stolen his wife’s nds, with the conni- 
vance of her maid; had had them imitated in mock stones by a 
famous Freach dealer in false jewelry ; and had substituted the 
talse for the real. No suspicion of the fact bad ever crossed his 
wife’s mind. The discovery was made by the jeweller’s bill for 
the imitation been found among his papers. This led to inquiry 
of the dealer, who gave the required information. The moment I 
heard the story, I conceived the idea of gettiug you the money 
you wanted by a similar expedient.” 

**O mother !” 

She lifted one hand with a gesture of caution, and continued, 
in a voice still lower than betore— 

* My jewels—at least those I have sold—were my own, 
George. Those I wore that night were, as I told you, famil 
diamonds; but Mr. Carruthers gave me, when we were married, 
a diamond bracelet, and I understood then that it was very valu- 
able. I shrank from such a deception. But it was for you, and 
I caught at it.” 

George Dallas sat with bis hands over his face, and no more 
interrupted ber by a single word. 

“ By one or two questions I stimulated Mr. Carruthers’s curio- 
sity in the strange stofy, so that he asked Mr. Tatham several 
questions, as to where the mock jewels were made, whether they 
cost much, and, in fact, procured for me all the information I re- 
quired. That bracelet was the only thing I had of sufficient 
value for the purpose, because it is expensive to get an imitation 
of any ornament made of very fine stones, as my bracelet is, and 





richly set. If the act were still to do, I should do it, George— 
for you ; and still I should feel, as I do most bitterly feel, tha’, 
in doing it I shamefully deceive my husband !” 

Still George Dallas did not speak. He felt keenly the degra - 
dation to which he had reduced his mother; but so great am d 

ading was his bitterness of feeling towards his mother’ s 
usband, that when the wrong to him presented itself te hi s 
consideration, he would not entertain te He turned away ;, 
rose, and paced the room. His mother sighed heavily as sh e 
went on. 

“ George, you know this is not the first time I have suffer ed 
through and for you, and that this is the first time I have ev ‘er 
done an act which I dare not avow. I will say no more.” 

He was passing behind her chair as she spoke, and he pow sed 
in his restless walk to kneel down by her, clasp her in his a ‘ms 
and kiss her. As he rose from his knees, she looked at him ¥ ith 
a face made radiant with hope, and with a mother’slove. — 

** This is how it was done, George,” she continued. “Iwi -ote 
to an old friend of mine in Paris, a French lady, oace my seb ool- 
fellow. I told her I wanted my bracelet matched, in the best 
manner of imitation jewelry, as our English fashions requ ired 
two, and I could not atford to purchase another made of real 
diamonds. I urged the strictest secrecy, and I know she will 
observe it; for she loves mystery only a little less thaw. she 
loves dress. She undertook the commission with alacrity, s nd I 
expected to have had both the bracelets yesterday.” 

“ What a risk you would have run, mother, supposing am occa- 
sion for your wearing the bracelet had arisen !” 

“ Like Anne of Austria and the studs?” said his mether , with 
asmile. “ But there was no help for it. More deceit and false- 
hood must have followed the first, the occasion had a risen, 
Mr. Carruthers would have questioned me, and I should have said 
I had sent it to be cleaned, when he would have been angr y that 
I should have done so without consulting him.” 

“Tyrannical old brute!” was George’s mental comment, 

“ All the meanness and all the falsehood was planned and 
ready, George; but it was needless. Mr. Carruthers was sum- 
moned to York, and is still there. It is much for me thiat the 
parcel should arrive daring bis absence. I heard from my 
friend, the day before I wrote to you, that she was xbout to send 
it immediately, and 1 wrote to you at once. It iste be directed 
to Nurse Brookes.” 

. aw did you explain that, mother? Georgt: asked, 

uickly. 

me More lies, more lies,” she answered, sadly 

her heart the while to see how he writhed rmder the 
told her what was needful in the way of fa ise explanation, and I 
made certain of having the bracelets to-jay. So I must have 
done bat for a eecond letter from my frie nd Madame de Haulle- 
ville, to the effect that, having a sudden re 
the packet to England bya private hand , she had avajled herse 
of it, at the loss of (at most, she writes) a day or two.” 

“Confound her French parsimony!” said George, “think of 
the unnecessary risk she makes us rum, when I come down heie 
for oe . . 

“It is not so mueh parsimony as precaution, Geo And 
she could know nothing of any risk.” : : ™ 

“* What is to be done, then ?” he «usked, in a softer tone. 

“ Can you not remain at Amherst?” asked his mother. “ Have 
you anything to do which will prevent — remaining here for a 
day or two? If not, you will be as well here as in London, for 
there is no danger of Mr. Carruthers seeing you.” 

“ Suppose he did?” George burst out. “Is he the lord and 
bel Sine d ney ee 2 if “ ms pr 

longs to , aD res) I keep away from Po 
that’s enough for him, surely.” 4 ynings, 


rejoicing in 
words. “T 


— 


and would repentance beat wholesome fruit ee i 866 
That ee ise o unravel. ae Present td any . 
stinging p Ww ¥ s longed to stifle, to ¢ 

away from anyhow. He Al 4 mother, tnd en woich be did 
earnest face went him along the dusty road; thy qoerte Fold 
tears in her clear dark ey es seemed to drop in burning nis sai 

his heart; the pleading tones of her sorrowful voice 

air. How wicked and’ wretched, how vain, silly, and ings 
worthless and vulgw . all his pleasures and 
now! A new spirits ,rose in the wayworn, jaded 
ambition spravg up in his heart. “ It’s a wretched 
way of getting fre e, but I have left myself no 
take advantage of: what she has done for me, and 
will wrong her lov e and generosity eqns. I will 
nat wrens § this ‘is my resolution, and I will work 
me God! 

He had uncon sciously come to a stop at the noble old 
flung hospitabl y open, of a wide-spreading park, through 
whose vistas # , grand old mansion in the most elaborate 
of the, Elizat ,ethan style was visible. He looked up, 
beauty of tb .e prospect struck him as if it had been 
an enchante r’s wand. He looked back along the road 
he had eo me, and found that he had completely lossy. 
Amherst. 

He we ata or two beyond the gate pillars, A yy 
man wa . employed in nailing up a trailing branch of jms, 
a the porch of the lodge. 

™ Go od afternoon, old gentleman. This is & fine play 

“300d afternoon, sir. It isa fine place. You'll notwenm 
fine: in Amherst. Would you like to walk through it,’ 
Yor vre quite welcome.” 

* Thank you. I should like to walk through it. I haven, 
be en down this why before. What is the name of the place, wi 
to whom does it belong ?” 

“It is called the Sycamores, sir, and it belongs to Sir Thay 


" Boldero. 


THE ROYAL ARMS AND ROYAL BADGR 
Heraldic tradition—than which nothing can be more 
cryphal—asserts that the lions or leopards of England'smy 
arms came over with the Conqueror. According to ij 
very doubtful authority, William the Norman and his my 
Rufus and Beauclerc bore “two lions passant guaran 
which Stephen discarded in favour of an armed centay-4 
fact, our zodiacal friend Sagittarius the archer. ll 
brought back the leopards, adding a third in honour dij 
queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine. All this is, however, enje 
ture, if not pure invention ; but it is not to be disputed iw 

Coeur de Lion, when Count de Poitou, bore three 
upon his shield; in the old romance of “ Cuer de Lyon’ 
is described as carrying 

Lad his shoulders a schelde of stele 

ith the lybbardes painted wele; 

and so Richard figures on his second great seal of 11%, Ty 
motto “Dieu et mon Droit” dates from the same monn 
The author of the “‘ Accedence of Armorie” informs wu ti 
“ Otho, the fourth emperor of Almaine, for the love hewn 
to Richard I. and John, kings of England, bare the arm 
England, impaled with the arms of the empire, the king 
ing well contented he should do so.” Another emper, 
Frederick, sent Henry IIL. three leopards, in complimats 
coat. Henry’s motto was a quaint one: “Ke ne dunk 
ne tine, ne pret ke desire ;” that is, “ He who gives not wa 
he has, takes not what he desires.” The leopards remind 
leopards down to the time of Edward L, for the “Bild 
Karlaverok,” a Norman-French 
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fierce, haughty, and i 

The first great change in the royal arms was made byT}- 
ward IIL, who, claimiog the French crown by right of ts 
mother, altered his armorial beari 


and ' filling the 
remaining quarters with golden fleurs-de-lis, “ semy,” or a 
tered on Anyoonen id. He made = farther additions 
shape of siipporters, hitherto unknown to our choo 
ng is i 
g0) 

falopes of Henry 

an . 
number of the fleurs-de-lis to five ; 
off a couple more, and removed his 


a 
Although, as Shakspeare says, th 
a and half of England’s coat torn away d@ 
L’s unfortunate minority, that weak ruler 
the emblems of his French sovereignty from 
but he did discard the 


not 
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“T’m not sare that your voice ought to be heard either, epeak- 

_ 80 — y, tete-d-tete — the my Mrs. Carruthers 
oynings—a personage sayings doings are thin 

of note at Amherst,” said Mrs, Carruthers, with a eraile, as he 
took a seat at a little distance, and placed one of the eam of 
panes Se nape the table, after the fashion of 
dentists surgeons ‘rooms, ready to her hand, in 
case of interruption. Then she laid her clasped hands on the 
table, and leaned against them, with her clear dark eycs fixed 
upon her son’s face, and her steady voice, still sweet, and pure 
in its tones as in her youth, as she told him what she had 


A pad remember, George, that on ‘that wretched night you 
my diamonds, and s-emed to me that I shoald 


Mrs. Carruthers had risen, and looked appealingly -at him. 
“Remember, George, your misconduct wes sjustify Mr. 
Carruthers, in the eyes of the world, for the course he has taken 
towards you; or,” here she moved near to him, and laid her 
hand on his arm, “ if you refuse to consider rem .ember that 
Mr. Carrathers is my husband, and that I love him.” 
“ I will, mother, I will,” said George, impetuously, 
less, ungrateful wretch that fam! I will never say ar .other word 
against him. I will remain quietly here, as you sug; rest. Shall 
I stay at theinn? Not under my own name; under r ay not very 
well known but some day of course widely to be { amous pen- 
name,—Paul Ward. Don’t forget it, mother, write it) down ; stay, 
Pil write it for P-a-u-l W-a-r-d.” He wrots the name 
slowly on a slip of paper, which Mrs. Carruthers pla sed between 
the — of her pocket ptt 
“ You must go now, to him; “it is vossib] 
can wait here longer. We have been we caste ab 
is. When I write, I will tell you whether I can ¢ ome to you 
ae eee eee wee ehall con 1e tome. I 
ou ve to come to me, Now go, my d arling La 
She embraced him fondly. sd = 
«fe ame de ol otig 
w a r. Ihave 
Be weet, “laste ut 
e went, care went with him, and shame and remorse 
were busy at his heart Would remorse deepen inwe repentany:e, 


of the “ royal blazon” of Elizabeth : 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, ' 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies Qavm 
w turned to flight, on famed 


fie} 4 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Casar’s eagle sitll 
80 he at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to 

crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely 


Thou, ‘sun, shine on her joyously! ye breezes, walt 


done. 
spoke 
— ee you wanted so urgently but a small portion of 

“TI remember, mother,” retarned frown “and a 
beast I was to hint such A thing to Peay ae all that 
ever was your own! [hoped you had forgiven and forgotten 


it. Can it be ible that you have sold— But no; said 
ee mee 

had away that night, and I 

was in the m, and wer, sens was -~ pine on room 

and could think of it all again, the remembrance of what 

you said tormented me. The jewels you bad seen me wearing 

indeed, aa I had told you, not my own; nevertheless, the 
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THE ALBION. 











wing fashion : The first and fourth 
to the lions and lilies, borne quar- 


d’s 


and unicorn yal supporters. 
' eae was “Beati pacifici;” that of Charles L, 
et mon Droit.” The arms of the Protectorate con- 
of a shield divided down the centre, bearing a cross on 
the harp on the - — Charles II. made no 
arms; but William and Mary added 

Anne revived Elizabeth’s motto, and 

of England and Scotland in the first and 

4 tee preland’ in th nina, — t ho 

o! in the 3 put 
— into the fourth quarter, and restored 
his predecessor. In 1801, George LIL. 

— | of France, and a royal proclama- 
ering that for the future the arms of the 
should be quarterly first and fourth Eng- 

d, third Ireland; over which, on an es- 
ence, the arms of Hanover ensigned with the 
. Hanover beiag made into a kingdom in 
the bonnet gave place to a regal crown, which disap- 

with the arms to which it belonged, when the connec- 
tion between England and Hanover was happily severed by 
the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne of Britain. 

The Dukes of Grafton, as descendants of Barbara Villiers, 
tear the royal arms of Charles IL’s time, which are quartered 
on the sbields of four other ducal families—those of Buccleuch, 
(jreland, Richmond, and St. Albans. The last two repre- 
gottespectively the unpopular Duchess of Portsmouth and 
ie popular Nell Gwynne. The Vanes derive arms and duke- 
dom by intermarrying with the Fitzroys; while the House of 
Buccleuch has quartered the arms of the Merry Monarch ever 
since its representative, “the greatest heiress and finest 
yousn of her time,” espoused the unlucky son of Lucy Wal- 
tem, who came to grief at Sedgemoor. The House of Nor- 
panby quarter the royal arms of James IL, that king having 

them to his natural daughter, Lady Catharine Darn- 

, whose heiress married Mr. William Phipps, The Fitz- 
darences bear the royal arms as borne by their progenitor, 
Wiliam IV. The Beauforts quarter the armsof England and 
Jronce, or rather the royal arms of Edward IIL, in token of 
deir deecent from Sbakspeare’s “time-honoured Lancaster,” 
fous John of Gaunt; and the Dukes of Somerset quarter 
te lions of England between six fleurs-de-lis, being the coat 
ifsugmentation granted to their House by Henry VIII. upon 
tus becoming connected with it by his marriage with Lady 

Seymour. No less than forty-five peers still claim the 
right to quarter the royal arms of the Plantagenets upon their 


Royal badges differed from the royal arms in this—the lat- 
ter might be said to be the badge of the nation itself, while 
‘ie former were mere personal emblems, which the Sovereigns 

used to embellish their robes of state, to adorn the 
ons of their horses, and to decorate the garments of 
retainers, changing them as their taste and fancy prompt- 
them. The badge ot William Rufus is said to have been 
eagle gazing at the sun ; that of Stephen, an ostrich plume. 
Heory I used three devices—the broom or plantagenista ; 
the gem escarbuncle, which is found within the saphir,” the 
taige of the House of Anjou ; and a punning device represent- 
ag “agenelt.” The broom was one of Richard I.’s badges, 
sareormouoted crescent another. John chose the last 
umed; while his successor went back to the old love of his 
Edward 1. was the first English king that adopted the 
but his rose was neither white nor red, buta 
ower on a green stalk ; he also used a bear standin 
sue, Edward IL. symbolised his descent from the 
(utile by taking a golden tower for his device. Edward III. 
ghied in a variety of badges, sporting sometimes a griffin, 
won bis private. seal, sometimes an eagle, and sometimes 
wo green sprigs issuing from the stock of a tree. After his 
ous campaign in he added a fleur-de-lis deco- 
ied sword to his devices; but when he appeared at the 
gud tournament at Canterbury in 1349, he worea tunic em- 
vuoned. with white swans, his shield bearing the same design 
the somewhat profane motto: eats 
Hay! hay! the wythe swan ! 
By God’s soul I am thy man! 
Richard II.’s favourite badge was the white hart (derived 
the white hind of his mother, the Fair Maid of Kent), 
th he wore embroidered on his sword-belt and velvet 
The white falcon was another badge of his; he had 
1 third in the broom with the seeds dropping from its break- 
} ; and a fourth in “a sun in his splendour,” as borne 
warrior sire, the Black Prince. Jenico d’Artois, a Gas- 
faithful to Richard —- good and ill fortune, is said 
aye been the last man in England to wear the cognizance 
ie white hart. Henry IV. adopted the silver swan and 
‘anteiope of his ’s family, the Bohuns, and the mys- 
83, whose origin defies elucidation; he also bore the 
tose of Lancaster, and “ a fox-tail dependent,” the latter 
gall whom it might concern, that when he found 
lion's skin too short, he was able and willing to piece it 
the fox’s tail. 'V. granted the barouy of Homet 

Wilter Hungerford conditicnally, that he should bring him 

ante with a fox’s tsil dependent when he did suit and ser- 

his estate, so the fox’s tail must be reckoned among 

of that famous king. After the batile of Agin- 

he chose a crowned fleur-de-lis; but his tomb in the 

bears @ fire beacon, with an an and a swan 

to it. Henry VI.’s badges were Lancastrian 

m, ® panther spotted all colours, and two white ostrich 

cas aly nanan ll rh a 
e 

‘etetived his caahioen of March. 
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golden 


, | Virtue of prudence, and if we take occasi 


Fress 


But severed in a clear-shining sky. 

see! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vowed some league inviolable ; 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun— 


accepted the omen as one of success; and in remembrance of 
Sdageinclag line theeusab ampeuaha-es Sateen Uoekng Gut 

ovi a@ pyramid of feathers out 
ofa lovee nad Us black bull of the Clares. 

Edward V. scarcely reigned long enough to choose any 
badge. His unscrupulous uncle rejoiced in the rooting hog, 
or a silver boar with gold tusks, and when he went to be 
crowned, was attended by a retinue bearing thirteen thousand 
boars upon their coats, ’s tragedy contains seve- 
ral allusions to the device of the crook-backed Richard: 

dreams the boar had rased off his helm ; Richmond 
styles his rival “the wretched, bloody, and usurping boar ;” 
while the ghosts chorus: 


Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. 


But the boar was a dangerous animal to sneer at as the 
author of the couplet— 


The rat, the cat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the hog— 


found to his cost. After the fight was over at Bosworth, 
Richmond was crowned on the field with his opponent’s 
crown, which had been found lying in a hawthorn-bush—a 
fact commemorated by age assumption of the crown and 
hawthorn-bush as a —. e also united the blood-stained 
roses, bearing a rose half-white aad half-red, which he after- 
wards altered to a while rose within a red one; he likewise 
used rT of the Beauforts, the dun cow of Guy of 
Warwick, and the red dragon of Cadwallader. 

Henry VIII. employed the old badges of the faleon and fet- 
terlock, the hind, portcullis, hawthorn-bush, and double rose, 
and not content with these, invented one for himself, emble- 
matic of his triumph over the pope—an armed leg cut off at 
the thigh, the foot passing through three gold crowns. A 
red-wattled silver cock and a flame of fire were also two of 
his especial fancies. It seems to have been the custom of his 
time to christen the smaller vessels of the royal navy after the 
royal badges; and from a list of the “ pynasses and row- 
bargys” then forming part of the fleet, it would appear that 
Henry used the tiger, the lion, the dragon, the antelope, the 
greyhound, and the cloud-in-the sun, besides the devices above 
mentioned. 

Edward VI.’s badges were a rising sun and the rather in- 
appropriate device of a cannon sending forth smoke and 
flame. Mary took her mother’s pomegranate and red and 
white rose impaled on a sheaf of arrows, as well asa sword 
standing upon an altar—symbolical, we suppose, of her deter- 
mination to use that weapon in defence of her faith. Eliza- 
beth used a variety of badges, but her favourite one was Anne 
Boleyn’s falcon with a crown of sceptre. Badges now went 
out of favour; and when we have named James I.’s red rose 
and thistle crowned, the catalogue of English royal badges is 
exhausted ; but before laying our pen aside, we may mention, 
as something germane to ocr subject, that the colours of the 
House of Lancaster were white and blue; of the House of 
York, murrey and blue ; the Plantagenets’ colours were white 
and red ; the Tudors’, white and green; the Stuarts’, yellow 
and red; those of William and Mary, orange and blue. 
Scarlet has now held the place of honour for a long od 
and it certainly has had the best claim to the pre-eminence, 
seeing that “gules” has been, from time immemorial, the 
colour of the field of England’s coat-of-arms. 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


The French theory of matrimony has of late been rather 
gaining ground in England. The marriage of affection on 
which we were formerly disposed,to pride ourselves is so often 
confounded with the marriage of caprice that a natural reac- 
tion has set in in favour of the marriage of convenience. Love 
matches, it is said, have a trick of turning out ill, and, whe- 
ther this be true or not, there can be no doubt that a great 
many of the unions so described are by no means conspicu- 
ously happy. Probably, however, a more accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances would show that a large proportion of 
the marriages thus hastily grouped together under a common 
name have very little in common with the genuine article. In 
the days of Gretna Green the simple fact of an elopement was 
considered fully sufficient to make the marriage one of affec- 
tion; and even now the complimentary euphemism is con- 
stantly employed where ng oe oe or self-will would be 
far more appropriate terms. It is always assumed, by a sort 
of charitable hypothesis, that a girl marries for love when it 
is impossible to assign any other good reason for her doing so ; 
and consequently the practice has to bear the blame thar 
ought by rights to be reserved for cases where the determining 
cause is either love of excitement, or desire of change, 
or a simple wish to go counter to her father and 
mother. Of course, if every girl who, influenced by these 
or the like motives, insists on marrying a man without either 
knowledge of his character or experience of his temper, is set 
down as having married for love, there will always be plenty 
of unfavourable instances upon which an adverse critic may 
rely for proof of his position. In this way love in a cottage 
‘comes in for all the discredit which justly attaches to # 
without love. It is not every dinner of herbs that is better 
than astalled ox; and young ladies who try the experiment 
of dispensing with the more substantial food had better make 
sure that have secured the accompaniment which will 
alone the herbs palatable. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, thatthe mariage de convenance should have gone up in 
public estimation when its rival is thus unfairly weighted in 
the race. Mr. Trollope, in one of his recent novels, expresses 
his wonder at the worldly prudence which English young 
ladies usually display in the conduct of their matrimonial pro- 
jects, and certainly the average daughter seems as little in- 
elined as her parents to run any pecuniary risk in that direc- 
tion. It is no functioa of ours, however, to depreciate 
on to illustrate its 
application by a recent French example, we disclaim before- 
hand all idea of pointing an adverse moral in doing so. 

Count Sigismond Festetits de Tolna is an Hungarian noble- 
man of large fortune,and Chamberlain to the Emperor of 
Austria. This exalted office does not seem to carry with it 
apy particular duties, as from 1847 he has been a constant 
traveller, except when he has been resident in France. At 
Paris, in the early summer of 1864, he saw and loved Made- 
moiselie Laure de Vilna. He first met her at an evening 

conscious of the da’ 


(aye mother. 
and ample 
and of 


he req’ 
the advantages which he had to offer asa husband. Heseeks 


= — ~ who all be 
Ough it appears from 
that, on thie last head, he w 
He stipulates that she shall be 
will not. object to smoking. He 
are Madile. de Vilna’s ordinary occupations, 
somewhat vague questiou, “Is she too rel 
he inquires how many relatives she 
likes pleasure tours.” Then, anxious apparently 
his correspondent of the idea that a large fortune 
possessor from the practice of 
she understand housekeeping, and 

rdless of frivulous luxury?” Altogether, indeed, he ismost 
audably anxious that none of his expressions should be mis- 


of religion in his wife, he cannot d 

good humour: and he guards 

thet, in asking about her relatives, he means that he intends 
to admit them to his intimacy, by the remark that, though he 
has a great many of his own, he “only visils them in turn 
every five or six years.” 

But if the Count-de Tolna asked much, he had much to offer 
in return. Enclosed in the same letter, but written, diplo- 
matically, on a separate sheet of Peper appeared an enume- 
ration of his own good qualities. He has improved his mind, 
he tells Madame de Vilna, by “ travelling for pleasure and in- 
struction in various parts of the world.” He is “a good Chris- 
tian,” and gives away a great deal in charity. In connection, 
however, with this meritorious practice, it seems to have 
struck him that his wife may wish to increase or limit his 
bounty, and he consequently adds, “but I never suffer apy 
one to dictate to me what I am to give.” His youth—he was 
then forty-two—wae passed in a cavalry regiment, and he mo- 
destly “ fancies’’ that his tastes are still those of an officer and 
a gentleman. Possibly a reminiscence of the tastes of some of 
his companions in arms induced him to explain that he does 
not drink or play, that he never was in debt, and that he has 
never kept mistresses. And yet all these combined virtues 
have not raised him too high above thc common level. He is 
still human, and fond of concerts, theaters, and races—indeed 
he “ likes public amusements better than drawing-room life.” 
Still, even pleasure is to be pursued economically. He“ cares 
little for high society or sumptuous living,” and though his 
position as a chamberlain makes it necessary for him to pay 
Visits to great personages, he says nothing about entertaining 
them ia return. Even when bent on his favourite “ pleasure 
tours,” he still has a frugal mind, and “ takes no servant.” Ee 
is much occupied in literary pursuits, and is the director and 
proprietor of a journal from which, as he is “ al er de- 
voted to the French Emperor,” politics are strictly and most 
appropriately excluded. Finally, he plays the piano and the 
organ, and smokes a great deal. 

To this letter Madame de Vilna replied by asking for fur- 
ther information respecting the Count’s fortune, though she 
assumes that on this point his reply will be satisfactory, as 
she believes he “is too much of a gentleman uselessly to trou- 
ble the — heart of a young girl.” Jt appears that M, de 
Tolna had sent a number of his paper with his letter, and 
Madame de Vilna gives proof that she has read it critically 
by askiag leave to “say that she thinks the philosophy of 
proverbs remarkably well handled.” We may suppose that 
her inquiries as to money matters were answered as she wish- 
ed, for a few days later Madile. Laure makes her 


appearance 
>) on the scene by writing to her lover. “I have long desired 
asvertained 


to write to you,” she begins, “and now Ore 
that her child’s virgin heart will not be useleasly tropbled— 
“Mamma allows it.” Nothing can be more exact than the 
correspondence between the characters of the two lovers. 
The lady’s views of life “ are altogether conformable” to the 
gentleman’s, “ You like travel,” she cries ; “so do [.” “ You 
smoke—we will smoke as much as ever you like.” The Em- 
peror of the French “ her entire admiration.” 
Drawing and music have always been her “ test resource,” 
and she desires nothing better than to have opportunities of 
going on with them. Literature—obeserve the allu- 
sion to the non-political journal—“ will have great charms for 
her when she is able to follow it more seriously”—by cor- 
recting, perhaps, her husband’s proofs. What she still wants 
in educational completeness she is eager to supply. She will 
be glad to learn riding and swimming ; thinking, we suppose, 
that, with the Count’s economical views of travel, it is 
to say to what mode of locomotion she may not be reduced. 
And she has no doubt that his valuable advice will soon per- 
fect her in ho ing. “You are she adds, “and 
therefore indulgent.” Such an eager for self-improve- 
ment would of itself be a sufficient proof of modesty and sub- 
mission, but the young lady is not satisfied without a more 
pronounced depreciation of herself. “I have, alas!” she tells 
the Count, “no marriage portion to bring you but the sweet 
hope of rendering you happy.” At ti B ae however, 
Madame de Vilna seems to heve thought her daughter 
was makiog herseif a little too cheap, for the sentence is com- 
pleted in a different handwriting by the words “and ay 
youth and beauty.” Then the letter winds,up with an,invi- 
tation to dinner—“ Mamma expects you, and | wish you par- 
ticularly to come.” 

‘What could be more praiseworthy than the whole course of 
this negotiation? From first to last it was conducted on 
those strict business principles the neglect of which is alleged 


cottage | to be the cause of so much unhappiness in English 


marriages. 

The greatest frankness char the lover's addresses, the 
most admirable anxiety “ not to trouble the virgin heart of a 

young girl’ at too low a figure marks the mother’s reply. 
i discouraging that the sequel of the story should answer so 
imperfectly to its beginning. These admirable letters have 
just become public property, as part of the evidence in 
for divorce. The age took place three weeks after 
despatch of the young lady’s letter, and the honeymoon 

a great part of the following winter were spent in 

“ pleasure tours” in which Count de Tolna had found so 

of his bachelor happiness. During this time the husband car+ 
ried on a brisk correspondence 


the | gist of which was that he felt completely Campin’ 


wife. The Frerich pa re reserved in 

our own moral Spemnle-deciiae to insert these 

count of the freedom with which they discuss the m 

mate details of married life. But we ee that 

Count’s yearnings for affection were lamentably checked 

the coldness with which they were received. The Count 

emotions, thus thrown back upon’himself, seem to have found 

a vent in the systematic thwarting of his wife’s wishes, diver- 

sified by gross insults in the ce of his servants, and even 
sn occasional , until at Jength the victim has ap- 

for & The Court has deferred giving 

judgment until it is in possession of further evidence ; and 

ae OS oy te ee —_ 

his own account, Parisian world ma; hope 

nished with Sees reapecting the 

of this interesting couple, 
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B. A, CONFEDERATION 
Oensidered in Relation to the Interests of the Empire. 
BY THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 


‘When Prussia overrun Schleswig Holstein all Europe cried 
shame, and the moral sense of England was deeply wounded. 
‘When the Emperor of the French took Nice, in return for the 
sefvice rendered to Italy, the Press of Eagland indignantly 
protested against that appropriation of territory. However 
anxious the Emperor mag be at the present momert to ex- 
tend his dominion and rectify his frontiers he wisely spares 
Belgium, and does not advance the boundaries to the Rhine. 


If he did a bloody war would convulse the Continent, and we | W: 


all breathe more freely when he yields to the dictates of pru- 
and moderation. 

‘he public sentiment of England ought as religiously to 
respect the boundaries and rights of large communities on 
the other side of the Atlantic as on this; aad yet, strange to 
say,@ measure of spoliation and appropriation, on a more 

i scale than any that has startled Europe, and which 
or two years has convulsed society in British America, seems 
to have advocates and defenders here. 

The Province of Canada is as large as Great Britain, France 
and Prussia put together, and will, it ever peopled, sustain a 
population of 50,000,000. If her territories were compact, 
and her frontiers defensible, she might develope into an En- 
pive large enough to tax- the administrative talents of a Bis- 
mark or of a Louis Napoleon. Oa such a territory one would 
naturally suppose that there was work enough to exhaust the 
energies of statesmen for the next two centuries, without their 
cov more land, or desiring to interfere with neighbouring 
communities, developing their industry in a peaceful and legal 
manner on either side, 

But Canada is not compact. She has yet only 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants, or about 8 to every square mile of territory. She 
has an exposed frontier of 1,000 miles, with no natural de- 
fences for 800 miles above Quebec. Along the whole of this 
frontier line she is menaced or overlapped by the great Re- 
public, with thirty-four millions of inhabitants and a million 
of ined soldiers who have been under fire, Those troops, 
accustomed to obey officers of great ability, familiar with the 
art of war, could, by means of twenty railroads, pointing to 
the Canadian frontier, be massed in a week, and thrown into 
the Province. Whether, when they got there, the Canadians 
would drive them out, with their comparatively small force 
of Volunteers and Militia, even when assistea by the troops 

country could spare, is a military question which I will 
not undertake to decide. Distinguished Members of Parlia- 
ment declare they could not: and that if Canada, thus over- 
rua, is ever recovered to the British Crown, it must be after 
cam) ns in other directions, and a successful naval war, in 
which it is evident that that Province, being frozen up for 
five months of the year, and having no ships or sailors to 
spare, can render no assistance, 

Que would suppose that the public men of a country so 
placed—eo entirely at the mercy of the chapter of accidents, 
60 unimproved apd sparsely populated—would not be over 
anxious to enlarge their territory or increase their responsibi- 
lities, even if they had displayed, in the past, a fair average 
acquaintance with the science of government. Let us see it 
they can claim credit for much more. From the conquest by 
Wolfe in 1759 to the flight of Papineau and McKenzie in 
1837-8, with the exception of the two periods when the fear 
of invasion stilled the voice uf faction, the history of Canada 
is but the history of internal strife between parties more or 
less acrimonious and uncompromising. In the Lower Pro- 


vince the French and lish parties divided the legislature 
and society, and in the Upper, to the ordinary rivalries be- 
tween als and Conservatives, common to the Mother 


Country and to all the Colonies, interminable strife between 
the Orange and the Irish factions bas been added. So bit- 
terly have these feuds been maintained that Toronto has 
sometimes been disturbed by armed organizations, while at 
Kingston the Prince of Wales was prevented from landing by 
an uacompromising assertion of Protestant dancy. In 
1837 and 1838 Provinces were convulsed by open insur- 
rections, which were only put down by the shedding of blood, 
the sugpeosion of the Habeas Corpus Act and of the local 
constitutions, and by the expenditure, at the cost of the British 
Government, of more than a million sterling. 

Ip,1841 the two Provinces were united, and it was hoped 
thas the severe lessons of the past would not be lost upon the 
public men.of Canada ; but, eight years afterwards, their na- 
tional antipathies and personal rivalries culminated agair in 
acts of violence, The Parliameut House at Montreal was 
burnt. down, the library containing the archives of the Pro- 
vinee and & choice collection of Colonial literature consumed 
-—the Governor Genera] and his Lady were pelted through 
the atreets—a Society was formed to promote annexation to 
the United States, and American flags were ostentatiously 

ed from the windows, 
he Maritime Provinces of British America are chargeable 
with mo such excesses. For a hundred pews some of them 
have worked representative Institutions in peaceful subordi- 
petee and devoted loyalty to the Crown and Parliament of 
ogland ; and, for a quarter of a century, since Resporsible 
Gevernment was wisely conceded to them by the Mother 
n have developed that system with skill and abi- 
of all Had those Provinces been under 
of Canada in 1837, or had they been imbued with 
they would have cut off the troops 
g through them in mid winter; and, in a month, 
fifty thousand sympathisers would have crossed the American 
frontier, and British America, in ali human probability, would 
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ire been wrested from the Crown. Had they symrathized | d 


those who, with the settled purpose of throwing off their 
allegiance in 1849, got up the emeute at Montreal, the com- 
plications —_ have been serious, and the ultimate results 


Those Provinces stood firm to their all on both oc- 
caaions. pe Cn age hed at the Canadians, till 
the spirit of violence was laid, and a more ition 


[yee men a But, as burnt chil¢ren dread the fire, 
is not to be wondered at that their inhabitants, sincere) 
attached to the. Mother Country, and 


i 
| 
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of Canada, since the passage of the Union 
has developed a strange antagonism between the be ae 
pulation beside the sea 


may be pardoned if they desire to have nothing whatever to 
do. There is warning in the antagonism of races arbitrarily 
bound together, shaken by incompatibility of temper, till the 
pees of separation, as tn the case of Belgium and Holland ; 
and history is full of examples to prove how indelible are the 
lines which divide large masses of men speaking different lan- 
guages, and springing from sources whose original water-sbed 
(to borrow a figure from the geographers) has been marked 
by impassable barriers, The history of Canada, for the last 
twenty years, is but the history of one long struggle between 
the two nationalities of which the Province is composed. At 
the start the French section had the largest population, but 
the other had the most influence in this country ; and suc- 
ceeded in securing an equal number of representatives, which, 
if representation should be regulated by population, was ma- 
nifestly unfair. But no sooner had immigratron reinforced the 
estern section, and given it the preponderance, than the 
cry of “ representation by population”. was raised by the Up- 

t Canadians, who insisted, in violation of their own stipu- 

ation at the time of the Union, upon parent 6 share of repre- 
sensation proportioned to their numbers, to be readjusted and 
increased after each decennial census. It was apparent to the 
French that, if this demand were once conceded, they would 
be swamped by the votes of the Upper Province, that the 
ascendancy which they had ever maintained by unity of ac- 
tion would be swept away, and that thenceforward their 
language, their institutions, their educational establishments, 
would be completely at the mercy of the majority. For ten 
or fifteen years this question has convulsed the ertire coun- 
try; and while in the Maritime Provinces representation has 
been quietly adjusted fo meet the wants of growing communi- 
ties without regard to religion or origin, in Canada neither 
party would give way, and the battle has been fought with a 
bitterness and tenacity peculiarly characteristic of the country. 

The conflict has been aggravated by another anomalous 
contrivance which isa pure Canadian invention. In England, 
and ip all the other colonies where her institutions have been 
copied, a Cabinet is formed by a gentleman who leads the 
Government and directs the policy of the country for the 
time being, but this simple mode rarely satisfies the conflict- 
ing races and rival sectionalism of Canada. For many years 
they have had two leaders, resting on double majorities, each 
side of the Cabinet responsible to its own division of the Pro- 
vince; and, as might readily be supposed, the consequences 
have been interminable deadlocks, a great obstruction to 
business, and an exasperation of the ordinary conflicts inci- 
dent to a representative system of government, often ludicrous 
and vexatious in the extreme. 

From all these complications and difficulties the Maritime 

Provinces are now free, and surely they may be pardoned if 
they have no desire to be mixed up with them. Theirsystem 
is very simple. They govern themselves as completely as any 
other British Provinces, or any States of the American Union, 
in perfect subordination to the Government and Parliament 
of the Empire. They owe no allegiance to Canada, are free 
from her antagonism of races—from her sectional rivalries— 
from her dual leaderships and double majorities—from her 
ever recurring political crises and deadlocks ; and, being free 
from them, they naturally desire to preserve the great privi- 
leges they enjoy, and to develop their resources without being 
involved in entanglements difficult to uzravel, and from 
which, when once enthralled, there may be no eagy means of 
escape. 
There is no reason why Canada should not, whenever she 
desires rrore territory, extend herself to the North. She may 
want breadth, but is too long already. It is thought that she 
is indetensible—to extend her line of frontier is to multiply 
her difficulties—and surely it is not wise, looking to her past 
history, turbid and unquiet as it has been, to extend the area 
of her distractions; or to allow her to disturb the peaceful 
progress of neighbours with whom she has no natural connec- 
ion, and over whom she should be permitted to exercise no 
control, Her proper mission would seem to be to cultivate 
amicable relations with her neighbours—to fill up her sparse- 
ly populated territory—to eliminate from her political system 
the anachronisms of dual leaderships and double majorities, 
to control her Irish and Orange factions, and to fuse into one 
race, by patient tact and mutual forbearance, her Saxon, Cel- 
tic, and Norman elements. If she can do all this, and if con- 
trolled by the moral strength and physical resources of the 
Empire, the United States can be induced to let her alone for 
another half century, she may grow into a nation of some re- 
spectability, although, in quendies of her powertul neighbour, 
and with her long defenceless frontier, she can never be any- 
thing more. That she can ever protect, or successfully govern 
the other great Provinces, already organized, or that may be 
formed out of the boundless territory still subject to the au- 
thority of the Crown, un the American Continent, is an idea 
too preposterous to require serious discussion. 

Let us examine it fur a moment by the light of history. 
The builders of Babel were only a little more ambitious than 
these Canadian politicians, but the Almighty scattered their 
confederacy, and set His seal upon the policy which bounds 
human ambition by lines of natural defence and homoge- 
neous populations. Charlemsgne and Napoleon aspired to 
aniversal dominion, but their experiments are not worth re- 
peating. The British Empire bas grown out of the energies 
of a superior race, asserted by slow degrees on all the fields 
of human exertion with marvellous persistence ané success ; 
but the English did not aspire to govern subject communities 
when they were only three millions of people—when they 
were without a Navy, and while their own frontiers were so 
insecure that they had not a re t tospare for foreign 
service. Many people believe that the British Empire is too 
large. This may or may not be true, but there seems only 
too much reason to fear that it must collapse whenever the 
dominion of the sea is lost, and how to retain it would seem 
to be the question for us all to consider at the present time. 

The example of the United States is often quoted in these 
iscussions, is &@ good many people on this side of 
the Atlantic. But how long would the American Confeder- 
acy have been kept —_< had one State been large enough 
to dominate over all the others—to appoint their Governors 
and Senators as these gentlemen at Ottawa propose to do for 
us, or had the Constitution not grown naturally out of mutual 
sympathies and sacrifices, but had been upon the po- 
pulation by the unfair exercise of the prerogative or by an 
arbitrary of Parliament? 

The common perils and gallant achievements of an eight 


if years war had welded the old thirteen States together—had 


created for them a new ancestry—had detached them from 
the Mother Country, and given them a body of administrators, 
trained into respect for each other’s rights and reputations. 
They had a boundless continent to occupy. They had no 
formidable neighbours to disturb and they went about 
the task of organizing the great with an earnestness 


success. So long as the Fathers lived, and while the second 













































their spirit and animated by their example, the Constitaig 
bore the strain of annually expanding numbrs ang 
organizations. Railroads, Canals, Steamers and Telegragn 
then came in and agsisted to bind the country to +g 
in. eighty years, with all these aids and appliances, the » 
was played out ; and the same causes, which in every Quart 
of the old world, and in ulmost every age, haye beer 
themselves, came distinctly into view, marking the subjecting 
even of the Great Republic to the laws which the Creator fot 
some wise a ae has established for the governmen, Of the 
universe. It is true that, by the expenditure of g Billig 
of lives and of nearly four thousand million a 
dollars, the country is stil] nominally kept together; Dut whey 
hearts are estranged and interests are adverse, when 
nities, baptized in blood and tears, find in a great 

ever recurring elements of discord and reproach, the tige; 
rapidly drawing on when separation is inevitable, ang 
new combinations will grow out of the play of the Pastionas, 
ambitions which the wit of man has hitherto beep 
powerless to control, Any body whospends an hour on 
sylvania Avenue will see as many varieties of human betog 
as in Constantinople. A Kentuckian is no more like 4 Boy, 
nian than a Virginian is like» man from Maine; and every year 
the distinctions are becoming more marked, and interests yy 
growing up which, while possessed of political Power, one 
seotion or another is ever tempted to override, P 

may calm the tempest of angry passions which the ate Cir 
war threw up, and the Republic may stagger oa for sogg 
years; but the signs of the times do not encourage us to bre 
down a ‘system of government which is working well, yy 
we may try another experiment on a grand scale, with. 
out being driven by the necessity that coerced, or 
raged by the accessories that aidea, the founders of the gry 
Republic. 

Let us see what these Canadians desire to do. are 
not, as we have shown, a very harmonious or ho 
community. Two-filths of the population are French ag 
three-fifths English. They are therefore perplexed with q 
internal antagonism which was fatal to the unity of Belgion 
and Holland, and which, unless the fusion of races becomy 
rapid and complete, must ever be a source of weakness, 
are shut in by frost from the outer world for five months of 
the year. They are at the mercy of a powerful neighbow 
whose population already outnumbers them by more thy 
eigbt to one, and who a quarter of a century hence will pr 
bably present sixty-eight millions to six miltions on the op 
posite side of a naturally defenceless frontier. Surely suc 
conditions as these ought to repress inordinate ambition 
lust of territory on the part of the public men of Canada, Ti 
wisdom of Solomon and the energy and strategy ot Frederick 
the Great would seem to be required to preserve anj 
strengthen such a people, if formed, as it appears they desin 
to form themselves, into “a new Nationality.” While they 
discharge their duties as unobtrusive good neighbours to the 
surrounding populations, and of loyal sut:jects of the Empin, 
Great Britain will protect them by her energy in other felis 
should the Province become untenable; but it is evident thy 
a more unpromising 1 of a new nation can hardly w 
found on the face of the earth, and that any organized cou- 
munities, having a reasonable chance to do any wing 
ter, would be politically insane to give up their distinc 
formations and subject themselves to the domination of 
Canada, 

Tous situated, and borne down by a public debt d 
$75,000 000, or about $25 in gold per head of their population, 
the public men of Canada propose to purchase the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, larger than half of Burop. 
They propose to assume the Government of British Oregon 
and Vancouver's Island, Provinces divided trom them 7 
interminable wilderness, and by the natural barrier of te 
Rocky Mountains; and 

They propose to govern Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland—countries seve 
rally as large as Switzerland, Sardinia, Greece, and Great 
Britain, appointing their Governors, Senators, and Judges, 
ani exercising over them unlimited powers of internal ad 
external taxation. . 

Truly the public men of Canada are ambitious. Bismark 
and Louis Napoleon are pigmies in comparison. Preseutiog 
to the world their quarter of a century of internal turbulence 
and stiife—their double majorities and interminable desi- 
locks—their unpeopled territory—their conflicting race- 
their high tariffs and heavy debt, and their long defencels 
frontier, they have the hardihood, in the presence of the cir- 
lized world, to put forward these pretensions—to ask thet 
fellow subjects in America to quietly submit to their dominy 
tion, and expect the British Government to become 
ble for this hopeful policy by embodyiog it in an Act of Par 
liament. Some of them even go further, and desire to # 
a Prince of the Blood come out and preside over tais New 
Nation. . f 

Let us examine the last proposition first, as it involves no} 
only the-peace of the Empire, but the happiness and dignily 
of the Royal circle which all are bound to preserve. Froa 
the Peace of Paris to the present time the boundaries of le 
British possessions on the American continent, when acti 
fined, have been respected by the Government and people 
the United States; and although, when war arose nas 
issues, the conquest of the Provinces was attempted, 

came the statu quo, and every year the growing om 
merce of the two countries offers additional ron 
preservation. In thus respecting our rights the. fos 
Government have had to withstand pressure at all times 
those who adhere to the Monroe doctrine, Of late on 
has been reinforced in two directions, by the financiers ‘il 
ng line of frontier a certain loss of oer 
high duties prevail, and by the Fenians who affect [pelt 
discovered 1 Provinces the. shortest road W. 
Hitherto Government of the United States baa disk 
sisted this presscre. If matters remain as are of be 
they will loyally resist it still; and will not, in nee 
world, assume the responsibility of provoking. gtest plies 
any attempt to rectify boundaries, or interfaith sclewalt 
artangements which they have for eighty, years 
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revalent throughou ton 

build mp new nationalities, and to plant Crown Prince 
them, who-can tell what may How long whee 
American ae thus be indifferent, ' 
long will their ment be to withstand the Pre 
No sooner is the Quebec than 

another, far more morehcosine and: been 
the Provinces. into Republic, and by ® ProPOstt ing 
tained by an the House 4 
for a repeal of the Neutrality laws. These P to 000 Be 


generation who had known and loved them, were inspired by |all may be thrown inte the fire. 
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entertain the policy of making one of} Company, by wkich some persons made and others probably 
Princes Viceroy or King of Canada, let us ponder | lost a large sum of money ; some telegraph wire was sent out 
“a Bing in Mexico at the present time. Louis Napo-| which ‘rusts in the wilderness, and there the matter ended— 
" 
|eoo, jonality,” and Maximilian accepted the throne.} the advancing wave of public indignation which is to sweep 
s ‘New iro what one of the newspapers novia fapertoen 88 &| away their monopoly, ard desire to people the land, being 
He bas We Thorns” es few brief years—his Empress is now | controlled by those why are determined to do nothing 
~Cranee~and the Emperor can only sustain him on his tot-| but kill wild animals aad make enormous profits out of 
io by risking an expensive and bloody war with aj pocr Indians. 
tering taPORE ue. Will he do this? We shall see. But| The Canadian remedy for all this is characteristic of the 
vey hat will, enough is already. known to warn us|country. Some of her public men say this territory belongs 
come W ting the Imperial bluoder at the instance of cer-| to us because our fathers hunted in it long since, but this plea 
from TOPS Canadian politicians, who certainly have an| would but contirm the Indian’s title who hunted in it long 
sa P| wey of maoifesting their attachment to the Sove-| before, or the Hudson’s om Company’s title, who bave been 
ongioal posing to overwhelm her family with humilia-| hunting in it ever. since. This plea is untenable, and though 
righ YF Pregrace. often challenged by the Company the Canadians have shrunk 
too shog to the equally absurd proposition that Canada| from attempting to :nake it good in any Court of Justice or 
bos sided by @ British guarantee, to enable her to pur-| before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Failing 
nai govern the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, and | to establish a title, tlhe Canadians at one time proposed to buy 
ont should be permitted to extend her authority over the | the Company out, with the consent and under the guarantee 
thes ized Provinces on the Pacific, with power to assume of the British Government, and to annex the country to 
Oe rerenues, appoint their Governors, Judges, and Sena- | Canada. pope this policy also failed for two good rea- 
pete fax them internally and externally, the idea is sim- | sons—that the Cunadians had no money, and that the parties 
wy preposterous and _ mg Suppose that France, with her | could not agree abo ut the price. So far the country has been 
oy seven millions of people, were to propose to extend her| saved for wiser ani better purposes than to be transferred 
. line and her responsibilities over two thousand addi- | from one description of thraldom to another. If it is to be 
front Suppose the people at the Cape were to propose | ruled and governed by a distant authority, it does not much 
halt of Africa, or that New Zealand, having enough | matter whether the seat of government is in London or in Ot- 


“Fie wrens 






the 15th of July, at 10 p.m.; 


next day. Wind,SE.to E.,and N.E. The Serica rounded 
the Cape on the 22d. 


met with a few hours’ calm and southerly wind. N. E. wind 
fresh, again set in, which carried them ‘to the Pavcelis ree 4 
on the 3d of June, though they were not sighted. The Serica, 
’g hour of sore distress, thought to build up| the few active spirits, within the Company, who already see | T: ery 
Cross saw nothing of them until noon of the 7th of June, in 
lat. 9 837, when she passed a | 

believed to have been the Ariel. 
Pascelis they met with strong 8.W. winds. As far as we have 
been enabled to ascertain, the ships passed the lighthouse at 
Anjer, Straits of Sunda, as follows :—Fiery Cross, at noon on 
the 18th of June; Ariel, on the morning of the 20th of June; 
Taeping, on the 
p.m. On the 22d of 
Jane; Black Prince, on the 29th of June. 


aeping,and Ariel met with similar weather. The Fi 


ship on the opposite tack, 


To the southward of the 


afternoon of the 20th of June; Serica, at 6 
June; Taitsing, at 10 p.m. on the of 


At this time the Fiery Cross was evidently holding the lead, 


while the Taitsing, which left Foo-chow-too on the day after 
the others, had caught up with the Serica, the Fiery Cross 
heading both by two days. _from Anjer they carried good 
trade winds to the meridian of Mad 


eae Mauritius on the 30th of June, the Ariel on the 2d of 
uly. 


he Fiery Cross 


The Cape of Good Hope was sighted by the Fiery Cross on 
the Ariel rounded the Cape the 


The Equator was passed—Fiery Cross, 6 p.m. on the 4th of 


August and Ariel on the 5th. 


On the 9th of August, in lat. 12 20 N., the Fiery Cross sig- 


a with ber Maories, were to develop the not very laudable|tawa. If the territory is not to be treated as national property | nalled the Taeping, and continued in company until the iT, 


bition to control the revenues, appointments, and public} and the people it contains es British subjects, then’ let it re- 
“hi of Mauritius and Ceylon. Either of these suggestions | main as a hunting ground, till the people of Minnesota and 
er be received by an universal burst of ridicule in Europe,} Montana break in aiid take it from us, which they will do, if 
= et strange to say, the Canadian proposition, in gross igno-| it is not speedily org;anized. Above all things, do not let it be 
, of its monstrosity or in utter indifference to the subject,| annexed to Canad, to weaken that Province by another 
po, ot with general favour. thousand miles of frontier, and to multiply her perpiexities an 






with wind variable and light. In lat. 27 52, long. 36 54 W., a 


fresh breeze sprung up, and took the Taeping out of sight 


from the Fiery Cross in four or five hours. The Fiery Cross 
was becalmed, and was not making one knot per hour for 
twenty-four hours. This circumstance is alleged to have lost 
her the'race. On the 29:h she reached lat: 41 5 N.,; tong. 85 51, 


Anybody who looks at the Map of British America, and) hundred fold. Faricy a country in Europe as large as Eog-| and at 10 a.m. on the 6th of September she sighted the Isle 
; ralgently searches its geographical features in connection | land, France and Prussia, with only eight people to the square | of Wight, it bearing N.N.W., with a wind W + blowing 
with je past record and present olitical condition, will per-| mile, and a debt of $25 per head, wanting to purchase another | hard, 


ive that it naturally divides itself into four great centres of| country as large as Russia, and then guage it you can the 
< wer and radiating intelligence. The Maritime| measure of scorn and ridicule with which the proposition 
fe s, surrounded by the sea: three of them insular, with would be received. 
unchangeable boundaries, with open harbours, rich fisheries,}) Now, what ought to be done with this noble country ? 
sbandance of. coal, a homogeneous population, and within a What, if we remember right, Lord Lytton proposed to do with 
week's sail of the British Islands, form the first division; and | it long since, it should be organized and opened for oceupa- 
the Ashburton Treaty, which nearly severed them from | tion without delay. There are 10,000 people in the settlements, 
Canada, defines its outlines and proportions. These Provinces | around Selkirk, many of them intelligent, public spirited and 
pow govern themselves, and do it well, and Canada has no/| experienced. A Governor and Council, 1esponsible to the 
nore right to control or interfere with them than she| Colonial Office and not to the Company, should be appointed, 
has to control the Windward Islands or Jamaica.| and the Queen’s authority should be established as a protec- 
These Provinces have developed commercial enterprize and|tion to the spirit of development which would be at once 
paritme capabilities with marvellous rapidity. Three of|evolved. Let ample boundaries be assigned tu the new Pro- 
them can be held while Great Britain keeps the sea. New-| vince, and freedom of trade and of settlement be at once es- 
juodiand and Prince Edward Island are surrcunded by it, tablished, the Governor being empowered whenever it con- 
sed the narrow isthmus of fourteen miles which connects] tains 100,000 inhabitants to call a Representative Assembly, 
Nova Scotia with the mainland can be easily fortified, and] and allow the people, to govern themselves, If these mea- 
can be enfiladed by gunboats on either side. But what is| sures are adopted, there will be more life, improvement and 
nore, these Provinces can help Great Britain to preserve her/ activity, infused into this country in a single year than the 
sscepdancy on the ocean, While furseeing Me mbers of the| Hudson’s Bay Company have infused into it in a century. In 
House of Commons are inquiring into the caures which di-| less than ten y my Selkirk will probably be a Province as 
nipish the number of her sailors and increase the difficulty of} populous as New Brunswick, with its own legislature, and 
nanving her fleet, is it not strange that the great nursery. for | its Own revenues amply sufficient to maintain it; and by that 
amen, which our Maritime Provinces present, should be|time we may organise another, as population passes weat- 
entirely overlooked, and that flippant writers sho.tld desire to | ward, attracted by a virgin soil, fine timber, and mines, the 
tesch 60 000 hardy seafaring people to tura their backs upon | value of which, at the present moment, no man can estimate, 
Rogiand and fix their thoughts upon Ottawa; and should/ But it may be asked who is to protect these new Provinces? 
deliberately propose to disgust them by breaking down their| They will protect themselves if their people are wise and pru- 
institutions and subjecting them to the arbitrary «control of »n|dent. A just and generous policy will make the Indian tribes 
inland population, frozen up nearly half the year, and who/| the.r friends and customers; and if they make no raid across 
are incapable of protecting them by land or sea? ; the frontier, harbour no enemies, and give no offence, the 
Referring to the Statistics of Trade and Commerce, it will| neighbouring States of Minnesota and Montana, secure of a 
be found that Nova Scotia employs 19,637 Mariners and | large participation in their growing trade, will rejoice in their 
Fishermen; Newfoundland, 38578, and Prince Edward’s| prosperity, and gladly establish with ‘them the same sound 
Isand 2,113. Nova Scotia alone owns 400,000 tons of Snip-| commercial intercourse which now. make Massachusetts 
and Nova Scotia, Maine and New Brunswick, almost one: 
are Colonies within seven days’ steansing of these/ though nowhere, perhaps, are love of country, and loyelty 
shores, floating the flag of England over a noble mercantile |to the institutions the populations prefer, more distinctly 
marine, and training 60,000 seamen and fishermen to defend| marked. _ 
it, aid yet the House of Commons is to be asked to allow) The Proviuces on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains 
some gentlemen in Ottawa to draw these people away from | form the fourth great natural division of British America. 
the ocean, which for their own and the general security of the | They are full of resources, and with a healthy climute, coal in 
Eupire they are required to protect, thut their hearts may be| abundance, gold mines, rich fisheries, fine timber, and a fer 
broken and their lives wasted on interminable frontiers inca- | tile soil, they must prosper with any kind of good manage- 
pible of defence. Parliament, itis hoped, will think twice| ment. They will remain British)so lopg as England can keep 
about this proposition, and of the scheme for launching a|the sea. They have no natural connection with Canada, or 
Prinee-of the Blood in a sea of troubles for the glonification | the Rocky Mountains were a mistake: but the “ vaulting am- 
ofthe Canadians, bition” of certain people about Ottawa easily overleaps a 
Canada forms the second division of British America, in| couple of thousand miles of wilderntss or a range of moun- 
order of sequence as we ascend from the Atlantic. It is a/ tains, and would disregard the natural outlines of Creation 
fine country, with natural resources, and may develop | with an audacity which in Europe would be denounced as a 
into some such nation as Poland or Hungary. Hemmed in} wilful temptation of Providence. Fortunately their power is 
barriers at the North, and by a powerful Nation on the| not equal to their ambition; and the Pacific Provinces, like 
, Shot out from deep sea navigation for nearly half the | all the others, will be left to govern themselves within the 
year, with two nationalities reconcile, and no coal, who | orbits assigned 1 
Will predict for her a very brilliant destiny, at least, for many | guiations, until the period arrives for a 
yearstocome? The best she can dois to be quiet, unobtru-| when the British Provinces and the American States on the 
tive, thrifty, provoking no enmities, and not herself | Pacific will perhaps unite and form one great English com- 
ble to her neighbours, or increasing the hazards} munity, preserving friendly relations, it is to be hoped, with 
Whit her defence involves, by any premature aspirations to/ the nations from which they sprung.—Zo le concluded neat 
@ nation, for which status at present she is totally un-| week. 


Béiween Canada and the Rocky Mountains, and divided 

ber by a belt of comparatively sterile country, lies a 

t region, which is a standing a to the 
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THE GREAT SHIP RACE FROM CHINA. 


Tee bgt omen pee aga the fleet pl Dips clip- 
British t our jon. The ships from Foo-chow-foo for the premium offered by the 
pemnnes, ont 6 Rist onaeneiatian the value of} London brokers for the first season's teas, and their altnost 
by providing, in General Banks's Bill, that it] neck-and-neck struggle during the whole voyage upwards of 
organized at once so two T and presently | 16,000 miles, is an cvent exciting a vast amount of interest in 
Statesof the Union. What Tas Hogland ever done} almost every maritime port, both at home and abroad, It 
2. While Government of the U: States appears there were nine ships engaged in the contest, and 
the - hey were as follows, to- 
0 ie after another, which ha’ 


has, 
rmed their not five as previously reported. 
egg Are ok ve eres gether with the time of their respective departures from Foo- 
of ey te Government of England, having a| chow-foo :— 
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est, of great extent , have done nothing national Dae 
@slatesmanlike with it; but have allowed it to be locked up} Names and Tonnage./ Captains. |Where Built Owners Sailing. 
4 hunting ground, for the exclusive benefit of a Fur Com- : 
pany, . menopolins the ogee ot eee ore ee ae tons, 696 Jones becbes:« -|AbordSen:.\:}Wede & Co........}fune 6, 
Teduced & stute subjection al v ave | Ariel......... ~ 853) Keay... \Greenock....|Shaw owther..|/May 
Taatined 9 this hoar, im the face of the os dese and ad-|Eiinaman..: “ Ox8iDo recnock....|Park & Brothers..-une & 
Vancing civilization Europe merica, & 80 gigantic | Fiery Cross. “ iverpool 
‘tat men stand aghast, when they contrast the unpeopled | Eizicf "Pfr" «. qoaliuues.221.2.:JOreonock....|Pindiny te Co.-1...IMuy $6. 
ian tne oo ah Witing cornmelds, the ie Teeping-..-- OTM ad eee Roger 302. pa ay 30. 

dau oa on ‘the tthe ‘U}Pindlay & Co...12) ' 

ther side of the line. 
















ree years ago, when attention was sternly called| The le was between. the Fiery Cross, Ariel, Taeping, 
a of country, there was a movement among | and Serica. The Fiery Cross obtained a start of one day over 
‘enchurch Street, and we heard of roads|the others. The Serica, Aricl, and Taeping crossed the bar of 

is to be built and colonization to be} Foo-chow-foo, in company together, the 30th of May, The 
was. done? The stock was watered, | Taitsing started the following day. ‘There was a fair wind 
added to the nominal capital of the| blowing, which the Fiery Cross kept,to 19 20 N., when they 


to them by British interests and Imperial re- | & 


The Ariel and Taeping, which had lost sight of each other 
for seventy days, found themselves on Wednesday morning 
at 8 o'clock, off the Lizard, running neck and neck up the 
Channel under every stitch of canvas that coul¢ be set, with 
a strong westerly wind. During the whole day the two shi 
kept their position, dashing up the Channel side by side 
splendid style, sometimes almost on their beam a every 
sea sweeping their decks. On approathing the pilot station 
off Dungeness the next morning ae each fired blue lights to 
signalise their position. At daybreak the pilots thém 
at the same moment, and the race was éontinued in the same 
exciting manner till they arrived in the Downs, w the 
both took steam-tugs to tow them to the river. The ob had 
to shorten sail to enable the tugs coming up and picking up 
the hawsers to take them in tow. This was about @'o’clock 
a.m., the tugs starting almost simultaneously and both ships 
still neck and neck, The Taeping, however, was fortunate 
enough to have a superiority in the power of steam-ti and 
reached Gravesend some time before the Ariel. The Serica 
followed closely upon them. She passed Deal at noon, and 
got into the river with the same tide which carried the Taep- 
ing and Ariel up the river to the docks, when the result of 
this extraordinary race was decla'ed to be as follows :— 


Taeping, docked in London Docks, 9.45 p,m..., 1 
Arie}, docked in East India Docks, 10.15 p.m,,.. 2 
Serica, docked in West India Docks, 11,80 p.m., 8 


The Taeping, therefore, was. the winner of the preniee, 
ahout £500, the bills of lading of each ship setting forth that 
£10 per ton extra was to be paid to first sailing vessels in 
dock, with new teas from Foo-chow-foo. The Fiery, Cross 
arrived in the Downs on the 7th, and was compelled to 

up to an anchor on account of a heavy gale blowing, when 
she remained some time. She, however, managed to get into 
the London Dock by 8 o’clock on Saturday morping, seme 
twenty-eight hours after the Taeping, The fifth ship, Taite 
sing, arrived in the river on the following forenoon, 


-———__—___—. 
REGULATIONS FOR COLLECTING COTTON TAX, 


The regulations of the Treasury Department for ascertain- 
ing and collecting the tax upon raw couiton threaten to involve 
much inconvenience both to the producer and to the Guvern- . 
ment, which seem to be unnecessary, and if so, ought to be 
obviated. it cannot be expected that the cultivation of that 
staple will be pursued extensively if the annoyances and other 
inconveniences incident to carrying outthe law are too 
vated for common patience, and we have no doubt that the 
Government will carefully reconsider the matter, and modify, 
as far as may be, the instructions lately issued, adopting the 
simplest and most inexpensive measures it is able under the 
law to adopt, for the weighing of cotton and the collection 
of the tax. This is but the commonest dictate of justice and 
‘ood policy. p : 
The act of July, 1866, requires the tax of three cents a pound 
to be paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue for the dis- 
trict in which the cotton shall have been produced, except in 
cases where permits have been duly obtained of the assessor 
upon the giving of proper security for the amonnt due the 
Government. This provision obliges the assessor to visit each 
plantation to superintend the weig , or compels the planter 
to haul it to some point designated, saddling upon him the 
expenses of this moving or the charges of the assessor. In the 
event of delay there are great liabilities of losing favourable 
opportunities for shipping the crop to market. It isnot prac- 
ticable for the assessors to visit all the plantations and weigh 
the cotton without increasing their number te an undue 
extent. * * * 
The cotton factors snd merchants of New Orleans, appre- 
hensive of em! ent from the enforcement of the pre- 
sent system of regulations, held several meetings during the 
month of September to devise modifications which the exigen- 
cies of the cotton trade seemed to require. A memorial was 
prepared and addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, set- 
ting forth that the existing regulations are exceedingly oner- 
ous, and, as they conceive, not well adapted to pro‘ect the 
interes‘s of the Government. The object of the law imposing 
tax upon cotton they very rightly consider to be to collect the 
amount levied at the smallest cost, in the shortest time possi- 
ble, and with the least expense, inconvenience and annoyance 
to the citizens who pay the tax. For the reasons which we 
have already shown, the present system is calculated to ob- 
struct greatly the accomplishment of so desirable an end. The 
tone of the memorial is oom oa its logic, as well as con- 
clusions, & to be unanswerable. : ’ 
They oT suggest that all thecotton-growing States 
shall be arranged into a single district for the  paepone of col- 
lecting the tax. The power to do this they claim is cumterred 
by the seventh section of the Xnternal enue Act of 1864 
which authorizes the President “ to alter the respective col- 
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lection districts” as the public int may This 
modification of the organization would permit the free move- 
men! of cotton to the best market. The delay, expense and 
restrictions sow existing would be obviated. The planter 
would be able to sbip bis as rapidly as it could be pre- 
pared, and tae merchant who is in the practice of making ad- 
veal to aid in the production of cotton would be enabled to 
ve it with greater promptness, thus protecting bis credit 
and at the same time made able to furnish advitional supplies 
to the planter for the cultivation of another crop. The Gov- 
ernment, too, would bea gainer. By establishing suitable re- 
gulations for receiving cotton at the points of delivery, for 
weighiug it where every facility for that purpose exists, and 
for bonding it till it shall have been sold, or for receiving the 
tax from the merchant or other holder, it would secure the 
payment of the tax with greater certainty and in a shorter 
time, and at.a smaller cost. In every way, therefore, it would 
appear ihat the ag suggested would be far better than the 
reg lations now in force.— Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Makgiep.— At Christ Church, pugmomoten. N. Y.,on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 3d, by the Rev. Amos B. h, D D., Hewey 8ovnr- 
VILLE JarrRar, of New York, and Grace, daughter of Wm. R 
Ossorn, E q., of B ngh:mpton. P 
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European News 

Seasonable westerly wiads, are no doubt the cause of our 
being leftagain without late European news by mail. The 
expected Cunarder has not arived, as we write, and conse- 
quently we must pile our et y from Cable despatches, 
which for the past few days have been exceedingly meagre. 

The accumulations of several days received on Saturday 
Jast, told us of the acceptance by Spain of “the good offices 
of England and France as mediators,” the serious illoess of 
Count Bismark, the reduction of the Bank of England rate of 
discount to’ 43 per cent., the ominous presence of three 
United States men-of-war atthe Island of Candia, of the 
passage of the loan bill by the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, 
and the adjournment of the Diet, without a collision between 
the King and the representations of the People! 

Later in the week we receive the text of Napoleon’s famous 
circular letter; which takes substantially the views of Euro- 
pean affairs, which we have hitherto attributed to him. With 
his usual tact he makes a virtue of necessity, and as gracefully 
as may be, accepts his new position in the Continental family 
of nations. He admits that the “ public opinion of France 
bas been exeited,” and further that it etill “ wavers doubtfully 
between the joy of seeing the Treaties of 1815 destroyed, and 
a fear lest the power of Prussia should assume excessive pro- 
portions—between a desire for the preservation of peace and 
the hope of obtaining by wara territorial extension.” He 
still gathers consolation from the fact that France, in- 
cluding Algeris, “will soon reckon more than forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants,” while Germany can only muster thirty- 
seven millions. His great bu.:-Bear, however, is the Rus- 
sian one, which, according to the Emperor, bids fair 
to reach a hundred millions “ before another century has ex- 
pired.” He “sees no real balance of power save in the satis- 
fied wishes of the nations of Europe,” and considers moreover 
that “the nations of Central Europe should not remain parcelled 
out into so many different atates””—which latter clause is any- 
thing but reassuring to Belgium. Taking all the credit to the 
Imperial family he modestly says, “ Napoleon I. foresaw the 
changes which are now taking place upon the European con- 
tinent, and planted the germs of new nationalities in the 
Peninsula by creating the Kingdom of Italy ; in Germany, by 
causing the disappearance of two hundred and fifty-three in- 
dependent States.” . 

By the cable deepatch of yesterday we are informed that the 
treaty of peace between Austria and Italy has been finally 
signed ; thus Venetia passes into the lialiea Kingdjom. 





The Southern Problem 

Although considerably more than a year has now elapsed 
since the great American civil war was brought to a close, but 
litue progress bas yet been made in the all important work 
of reunion, or the so-called “reconstruction” of the several 
States. The disbanding of both the Northern and Southern 
armies, was rapid beyond precedent, and the prospect of a 
qnick and durable restoration of the late seceding States to 
their former relations to the general government, seemed at 
first to promise an early realization. But after the war-clouds 
had fully cleared away, and the bright sunshine of peace had 
suddenly{burst upon an astonished world, the political hori- 
zon soon began to show signs of an approaching storm. 

There can be little doubt, but that too much legislation 
is more dangerous than not enough; and it has been made 
painfully apparent that immediately at the close of a 
five yeare’ civil war, is not the most favourable time for 
wise, reflective, and dispassionate legislation. The three 


‘we fear can neyerobtaia under the political party now in 


during the war, while even now the South cl::ims the protec- 
tion of that original charter of State rights 2nd government 
wrongs, as their greatest safety. 

The war with its consequent emancipatio a proclamation, 
however, has made a change in this documen t which it is not 
easy to fully comprehend. A great que! dion was sgain 
opened—namely, that of representation thr seghout the en- 
tire emancipating States. It is the one which now causes 
the chief trouble. Hitherto the “three-fifths of all other 
persons” clause, has placed the repres mtatation indis- 
putedly in the hands of the principal land¢ d proprietors and 
planters of the Sonth, and enabled them to couztrol largely 
the destinies of the Republic. But when ‘ “three-fifths” sud- 
denly become “ five-fifths,” and when the “other persons” 
become under the law full citizens, the sit uation is radically 
changed, and the position really requires: serious conside- 
ration. 

Now, in view of this altered aspect of tl sings, we think it 
behoves the Southern States to consider wisely their rela- 
tions to the general government and to at once adapt 
themselves to circumstances, as rapidly anc! philosophically 
as may be. Evidently this “ three-fifths” cla ase in the consti- 
tution of the United States bas become extin ct, and ought at 
once to have been erased after the promulgation of the procla- 
mation of freedom. Such freedom having: been accepted and 
made valid by the South itself, it at once becomes binding 
upon the nation. This we believe to be already the case 
in effect, and moreover, since it is generall.y admitted that 
slavery is at an end throughout the Union, the fact cannot 
well be longer ignored. This being admitted, then, States 
with a large coloured element could scarcely expect. a repre- 
sentation in the general government, based upon numbers, 
unless some voice be given to these emancipated masses, 
comprising, as they do in many instances, half or even three. 
fourths of the entire population of a State. It is well 
known that the Northerners do not readily exterd suf- 
frage to the negro—notwithstanding their boasted philan- 
thropy—some States denying them not only a vote, but 
even a domicile within their borders; while others grant 
them the franchise upon a property qualification on] y—not 
asking whether intelligence is coupled with it or not. If the 
South could so far forego its prejudices as to brise suf- 
frage upon education coupled with a property quali fication, 
and extend it to the entire population, black as well as 
white, so soon as they become possessed of a fixed amount 
of property and education alike, we believe that they would 
thereby gain the sympathies of mankind, and set an example 
that the North would be obliged to follow. 

They would by this means actually place themsel ves in a 
position to demand their rights politically—seconded as they 
would undoubtedly be by the Conservative partyy of the 
north—and not only this, butthey would thereby place them- 
selves in a much safer position locally. The black man 
would then, in place of having anything to complain of, 
rather have something to aspife to, worthy of an’ honest 
exertion. We cannot understand why the educated whites 
of the South need fear the extension of this limited power 
to a subject and illiterate race. Certainly no negro could, 
or would, aspire to office while the white is so far in ad- 
vance of him in everything pertaining to wealth, education, 
and position—to say nothing of colour. Besides the influ- 
ence of the wise and humane planter, over the illiterate ne- 
groes in his employ, must necessarily be quite as great, under 
a well regulated system of free labour, as it formerly wae 
when in the position of master, and this must be so for yet 
many yearstocome. Therefore the South has everything to 
gain, it appears to us, and nothing comparatively to lose by a 
gradual extension of the franchise to the more intelligent of 
their labouring classes. And<should they boldly set an ex 
ample to the North in this relation, their gain politically would 
be greater, in our opinion, than they could now estimate. 
On the other hand, if any attempt is made to force a full re- 
presentation at Washington, based upon entire population, 
while limiting the suffrage to a small portion thereof, we fear 
that the result will be anything but satisfactory in the end, 
and we will ourselves, with many n.ore who favour the South, 
be obliged to wait a long time before witnessing the adoptior 
of those liberal and enlightened free trade principles which 
we are desirous of seeing accepted ly this republic ; and which 


power. This chatge would bring—as it ought to do—the im- 
mediate restoration of all the white population of the South, 
to equal rights and privileges with those of the North, and 
the dreaded disabilities threatened by the Constitutior.al 
amendment now proposed, would not long find countenance 
even in the Northern States. We firmly believe that the 
South can yet lead in the work of reconstruction, if it but adopt 
a liberal and wise policy, and that such policy is imperatively 
necessary in a country abounding with free presses, as well as 
rapid means of communication, appears too plain to require 
argument. 





Distracted Mexico, 

Anarchy still reigns in Mexico. Such has long been, and, 
from present appearances, will long continue to be, the nor- 
mal condition of that country. Looking at Mexican affairs 
from this distance, it is difficult to understand what the peo- 
ple really desire. That they do not wish Maximilian to rule 
over them is patent to the most superficial observer, but that 
they are desirous of the supremacy of Juarez is by no means 
certain. Indeed at last accounts that active revolutionist had 
been compelled to fly from Chihushus, the recent capital of 





in favour of Ortega, and killing the Governor Tenzag 

cios had become Governor in his stead, and had shown 
friendship for Ortega by a protest against the further 
ance in office of Juarez as President. While these things Wer 
happening at Chihuahua, Escabedo was at Monterey , 
matters with ahigh hand and imposing loans on the f 
The emigration at Saltillo, however, had been greater 

at Monterey. Thinking to take advantage of these q 

in the liberal camp, it is reported that Maximilian ig about tp 
take the field in person against the insurgents, As prepan, 
tory to this step he declared on the 16th ult., in answer 10 the 
address of the President of the Council of State, the 

being the anniversary of Mexican independence (1), that “he 
was still firm in bis seat, notwithstanding all his dij 
which the votes of the nation had caused him to . 
and that it was not in troublous times that a true H, : 
would abandon his post.” These vain-glorious Utterances 
will, however, deceive no one. “ Whistling to keep one's cour. 
age up” is altogether toocommon a device for co 
abject terror, to mislead. Maximilian knows as well as We 
that he is kept in his seat by bayonets, and bayonets 

and that when these are withdrawn he will fall and fal) irre. 
trievably. If, as is reported, the Empress Carlotta bas been 
partially successful in her mission, the end may be tem) 
rasily postponed, but cannot be eva'ed. The difficulty wig 
Maximilian is that he bas. been unable to make himself x 
home in his new dominions. He is still a foreigner and gy. 
journer in the land. Itis true that the Liberals are divided 
among themselves, but, it is equally true, that no considerable 
portion of the population is united upon Maximilian. Gy, 
side of his office-holders and creatures, not a single Merica, 
can probably be found, who, from conviction, adheres to the 
cause of imperialism. It is this inability to gather to his sup. 
port the citizens of that distracted country, that makes the 
Hapsburg tenure of power in Mexico so uncertain. The 
Emp-ess may procure loans abroad for household expen: 
ses, and even pledge her jewels, but she cannot seat her bus. 
band in the affections of his subjects, or cause them to regard 
him with the slightest good will, and until this is accomplish. 
ed the new government cannot be said to be established, 
Money must in time be spent, and the patience of the banker, 
Napoleon, be exvausted. What then? We fancy that Mar, 
Hapsburg as he is, will then be compelled to “ abandon his 
post.” 

As to what will be the finale of tl.e Mexican drama we donot 
propose to speculate. The destinies of that unhappy country 
are too entirely ut the mercy of coming events and the neces. 
sities of foreign powers, to render prophecy either wise or 
valuable. We can see that Max. has already lost the game 
and is now only playing against hope; but whether Juarer, 
Ortega, or some new man, is to succeed to the reius of power, 
it is impossible to foresee. At present Mexico is in the same 
chronic condition of revolution in which she has long existed, 
and Maximilian has been but another element of discord 
cast into the universal chaos. When shall dawn the light 
and order of good government in the Montezumas ? 





The Style of Living in New York. 

To the uninitiated, the present expense, and mode of living 
in this metropolis of America is really something startling. 

Before the late war—when a dollar bill meant a dollar in 
money—the families who lived comfortably on the moderate 
expenditure of, ssy, $3000 to $5000 per annum, were included 
in the mejority of the well-to-do residents of New York City. 
But since the “ Legal Tender” act took effect, and promises 
universally took the place of payment—or in other words 
since irred emable bank notes took the place of redeemable 
individual ones—all is changed ; and we are sorry to say not 
for the better. To own or rent a good house now, in a mo 
Gerately respectable neighbourhood, and occupy it with an 
average family of from three to five persons, moving in re 
spectable circles, means an expense of at least $10,000 8 
year, living most economically, and if a carriage be kept, or 
any extra expenses incurred aside from actual necessity, 
$15,000 to $20,000 is the minium and $30,000 to $50,000 the 
maximum, speaking only in mo?eration. ‘ 

There are those, of course, who double the ontside figures 
from first of Jannary to first of January, without apparently 
any extra exertion. With a “double front” city mansion, 
with stables and all appurtenances attached, or a suite of 
apartments at a first class hotel, with a month or two at Sar 
toga or Newport, or both, with a taste for the opera and 
drama, coupied with the innumerable subscriptions necessary 
to being considered liberal—to say nothing of cbaritable—will 
suffice to extead even the moderate middle sum, particalarly 
if the family be composed of grown up sons.and daughters, 
blessed with all the modern improvements in taste—ineluding 
late suppers at Delmonico’s and an occasional chance game 
for pastime. But leaving this class of New York “ fasbion- 
ables” and turning to the- more sedite and’ substan- 
tial resident, we find an im t in ‘some respects,. 
but very little curtailment of current-expenses. ‘The o!d and 
subetautial merchant or banker who has either fought bis way" 
to, or inherited, a $100,000 corner “Brown Stone” on the- 
avenue, must rigidly conform to custom, and allow Madame 
to close her shutters and darken her windows when summer?’ 
arrives, betaking himself with his family to country se 
dence for “ the season.” Thecountry house, the town hous, 
the $3,000 to $5,000 pew in a fashionable church, the 3) 
party, and necessary dress for it, and an occasional 
head the list of a reception committee, or some other publioy © 





the Liberal Government, bya purtion of the garrison declaring 


demonstration, with the “regular” annual ¢ontribaden 00 # 
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om different objects at least, coupled with the inevitable 
ten per cent. on what 1s termed a “patriotic income,” have al- 


ready exhausted all the fat dividends on old and favourite 
n if the stock be “ watered” a little—and should 
be family” take a notion that a trip to Europe was indis- 
actually forced the nervous old gentleman to depart 
from his life long custom and take a “ flyer” in Wall Street to 
obviate the necessity of breaking into his capital. 
ig certainly not an overdrawn picture of fashionable 
tie in New York of to-day, and were we to attempt a de- 
sctiption of what the already described classes would call the 
4 foolish expenditures” of a downright spendthrift, it 
would only be necessary to treat of months in place of 
without changing the above figures. The inflated spe- 
calative period of the war, which made and ruined thousands, 
would appear to be returning, since almost unlimited issues 
of'bank votes are flouting about as money, and no visible 
signs are apparent of a contraction currency. In the depart- 
ments of trade the same signs are visible. The merchant who 
formerly did business at an expense of $5,000 to $8,000 a 
year, including a rental of $2,000 to $4,000, now starts off 
with the first item of $15,000 to $25,000 rent, with a corre- 
spondiog sum for clerks and incidental surroundings, while 
the “leading: houses” do business of tens of millions under 
current expenses reaching hundreds of thousands. Cer- 
tainly there must be a limit to this expansion and expensive 
pubble, but when that limit will be reached, it is at present 
diffieult to foresee. We hope, however, for the benefit of all 
concerned, that a return to the more sensible style of living, 
aswell as cf doing business, will not be much longer de- 


iyed. 





Confederation and the Interests of the Empire. 


We insert elsewhere the first half of a paper prepared in 
London by the Hoa. Joseph Howe on the above subject. Our 
readers will remember that we have freely criticised Mr. 
Howe's course in reference to this question of Confedera- 
tion; and have thought it necessary to speak plainly at 
times. Since, however, we are favoured with an early copy 
of this pamphlet—a portion of which would have appeared 
last week but for want of epace—we cheerfully comply with 
Mr. Howe’s request and give up considerable space in order 
to insert it entire, not wishing to decline a free discussion of 
the subject, on its merits. When we have placed the whole 
argument of the opposition—as tersely put in this pamphlet 
—upon record, we shall reserve the right to criticise Mr. 
Howe's views, and those of his party, afresh, and would here 
add thet in many respects we consider the arguments he puts 
forth, 23 unsound, and, in many respects, dangerous. 





Mr. Walter, of the ‘‘ Times.” 


Mr. John Walter, well-known as a principal owner in the London 
Times, arrived in this country recently and is nowin Canada. Mr. 
Walter was born in London in 1818, graduated from Oxtord in 1840 
and was called to the bar in 1847. He represented Nottingham 
from 1847 to 1859 as a liberal conservative, and in the latter year 
was chosen for Berks. His grandfather founded the Times, and his 
father raised it to its present position of influence, but he him. 
wif takes no active partin the management ot the paper. Mr. 
Walter is an extensive farmer, having a highly cultivated estate 
of over 1,000 acres, called Bearwood, near Reading, 30 miles from 
london, His sojourn in this country will be limited to some ten 
or twelve weeks. 





Piusic. 


Theappearances of Miss Emily Boughton in Italian opera at the 
Trench theatre have been the most prominent of recent musical 
tents. She has sung in “ Rigolletto” and was announced for 
“Traviata” on Thursday evening, but indiaposition compelled a 
tient. Mies Boughton is understood to be a lady of as- 
position, who pursues the study of music solely from 
it, and the influence of whose friends has procured her 

engagement which her talents as a singer might not 
of es have commanded. She is easy and self-possessed 

stage, and has evidently laboured diligently to master 
the difficulties of the art. Her voice, although sweet, is 
ieiclent, in power, amd not of that compass which would warrant 
her in easaying the soprano music of the grand operes. Notwith- 
tanding Miss ’s ambition seem3 boundless, and she 
taeerely end % to supply by culture the natural defects 
Vhieh, we fear, must permanently disqualify her for the career of 
ignatsinger. We are sorry to be compelled to pronounce this 
ddiberate judgment, as we have rarely met an amateur whose na- 
tunl grace, lady-like presence, and evidently thorough and care- 
ful preparation for her desired profession appeal more eloqueatly 
fr kind treatment at the hands of the critic than do these quali- 
tsi the person of Mies Boughton. Her example in this regard 
‘vorthy the imitation of our lady non-professional musicians, a8 
We teldom see one of her sex surrounded by so many 
vuplations to indulge in the dolce fer niente in which so many 

American women of wealth pass their lives, who is willing to un- 
drgo the discipline necessary to the most moderate achievements 
the divine art. In so faras Miss Boughton has done this, she 
serves the commendation of all who are intere sted in the culti. 
Vaion Of music in private life. While but few amateurs can even 
© Git of the most persevering efforts arrive at a degree of excel. 
ace that would warrant their emerging into the glare of pub- 
‘cy, theymay do much toward elevating the general musica; 
‘wleand, im the end, achieve results that, if really lovers of the 

“4, will more than compensate for the absence of any mere per- 
“ul and selfish triumphs. Of the Other singer who took 

btin “Rigoletto,” Massimiliani and Orlandini were the most 

wuble—the latter especially rendering the music in a careful and 
tke manner, The only encore of the evening when we were 
wen Ma eccorded.to “La donne e mobile”—an ad eaptandwn 

ltat rarely falls of receiving that honour. With this week 







we presnme Mr. Draper’s season of Italian opera will be brought 
to an end—a season remarkable more for what has not, than for 
what has, been accomplished. 

The concert of Mr. Strakosch’s new troupe on Monday evening 
was not a success eo far as the audience was concerned, although 
the artists were all above mediocrity—and several of them excel- 
lent, The new Polish singer, Mile. Plowdoaska seems to have 
studied her art to good purpose, but only succeeded in partially 
supplying thenatural defects of her voice. She is a conscientious 
artiste, however, and will doubtless prove a valuable acquisition to 
our list of concert room singers. The pianist, Boekelman, did not 
do justice to the reputation of his distinguished master, Von 
Buelow, and to some extent disappointed the expectations his 





that make up the tout ensemble of the piece. The costumes are 
also carefully adapted to the period in which the action takes place, 
and, as already remarked, the effect of skilfully arranged tableau 
vivants produced. Ristori’s support in ‘‘ Elizabeth” is more effec- 
tive than in “ Maria Stuarda,” and we are glad to notice the im- 
provement for the sake of the increased effectiveness given to the 
performances of the great tragidienne, 


Mr. Dawison has appeared since our last notice as Shylock and 
on Tuesday evening as Henry, the. German poet, in a singularly 
effective drama of Van Hottel, in which the hero, whose poems 
have been rejected finally, b a@ wandering maniac deserted 
by all who once cierished him. His poems, are, in the mean- 
time published and attain celebrity, but the unfortunate author 








admirers had raised. Something, however, must be pardoned to 

the eacitement of a first appearance, and something set down to 

the execrable acoustic properties of the hall of the Cooper 
Union where the concert wasgiven. The other singers, Mile. de 

Gebele and Messrs. Limperti, tenore robusto, Jehin Prume and 
Formes, did as well as nsual—Limperti, especially, keeping the 
promise his first appearance here jlast summer had given. Mr. 
Strakosch’s troupe departs immediately for the provinces. 

(ne of the pleasantest events of the season thus far was the 
gathering of journalists and litterateurs at the ‘‘ Diamond Parlor’ 
of Mr. John H. Reed, on Broadway, on Wednesday evening, to 
view the treasures in precious stones that adorn Mr. Reed’s cabi- 

nets, and to listen to the wonderful playing of Mr. James M. 
Wehbli, who has just returned from Europe where he went at the 
conclusion of his ‘“ Matinees” in this city last spring. Mr. 
Wehli reports but little pregress as being made abroad either in 
pianoforte playing or pianoforte making, and gives the palm for 
the latter to American manufacturers. As one of the most ac- 
complished artists of the day, Mr. Wehli is certainly competent to 
pronounce on the subject. He has, during lis absence, in addition 
to the other fantasias now well-known and established favourites 
with the New York public, composed one on themes from “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” one passage of which probably presents more 
technical difficulties than that of any other in any modern com- 
position, but which is given with an ease truly marvellous. As 
Mr. Webli has already been engaged for a five months’ concert 
tour it is doubtful whether the general public will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing bim before next Spring. It is possible, however, 
that he may give a single concert before his departure. 

Mr. Eichberg has at last produced his ‘“‘ Doctor of Alcantara” 
at the New York theatre with a very tolerablecast. Mrs. Gomer- 
tal is an acceptable Jnez, and does the utmost with her rather light 
voice. Mrs, Mozart sang the music of Donna Lucrezia, her origi- 
nal role, and sang it well, A young debutante undertook the part 
of Isabella, and, despite her evident nervousness, made a favoura- 
ble impression and received the compliment of an encore. The 
other roles were well cared for by Mark Smith. whose mtgsical 
abilities are of no mean order, as the Doctor; Mr. Farley as Carlos, 
Mr. Weinlich, a good Pompoza, and Mr. Gomersal. The composer 
has added two new numbers to the score—a tenor romanza, 
“Day Dreams of Love,” in which Mr. Farley was encored, and a 
duo for soprano and tenor. The opera is well put upon the stage; 
the orchestra is well led and efficient and the general cast of suf- 
ficient merit to make the operetta pass off with nearly, if not 
quite, its original eclat. Mr. EichLerg promises the production 
of several of his other light and pleasing compositions, Success 
to the new enterprise. 





Drama. 


The appearance of Mme. Ristori in “Elizabeth” has renewed 
the excitement occasioned by her debut in “‘Medea,’’ and caused 
mapy to pronounce her interpretation of the former character her 
greatest triumph. We do not find many grounds of comparison 
between the two characters. Medea was a barbarian consumed 
by Love which domihated her being and held in control the 


beth is a Christian queen, moved, it is true, by vanity, petty jeal- 
ou:y, meanness and cunning, but still a woman not very differ- 
ent from those of our own day. She may be said to have been, if 
not the greatest, at least the ‘tvainest” of womankind, but both her 
faults and virtues were the product of an age toa certain degree 
civilized, while Medea was a pure barbarian whom no culture had 
warped to a miscalled refinement, and whose heart presented a 
battle-field for the passions that no false teaching had contamina’ 
ted and no dictates of policy had narrowed. A woman’s 
heart, held in restraint by no so-called “‘ principles,” and true only 
to the instincts ofits nature; the pre-requisite for the proper 
personation of Medea is a certain Power—power that comes of a 
large and generous physique, To portray Zlizabeth the actress 
may be withont this physical force and still succeed. In the 
progress of the race from the Barbarian to the Englishwoman of 
the sixteenth century, we find a development of the’mental over 
the animal. The latter is toned down and the former elevated. 
Elizabeth is, it is true, engrossed by various passions, but they are 
less noble in their intensity than those which changed Medea for 
the time from a woman intoa fiend. They are less demonstra- 
tive and work more in the dark. Besides ‘‘ Medea” is a tragedy, 
whereas the earlier portion ot ‘‘ Elizabeth” is pure comedy. To 
say that Ristori succeeds in both, is but to pay a merited compli. 
ment to her wonderful versatility. In this, it may be added, 
‘‘ Elizabeth” is a more diversified performance, and forthat reason 
calculated to please from its very diversity. There be those who 
would appreciate the comedy, who might be blind to the won- 
derful genius displayed in the tragedy. But apart from 
this “‘ Elizabeth” is deservedly popular. As a play it is filled 
with effective situations, and the scenes progress naturally to the 
sad end. Of the story much cannot be said in its praise, as its 
utter disregard forhi:toric accuracy is extremely puzzling, not to 





chronology are equally disregarded, and we are thus left to our 
enjoyment of the play as series of effective tableaux in which 
Mme. Ristori forms the central, incomparable figure, and whose 
progress from the proud queen (in cessit regina) to the heart-broken 
woman clutching with frantic grasp, in the very moment of disso- 
lution, at the emblems of power, withont noting the historic con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in which she isinvolved. The art 
with which not only Queen Hiizalth, flut all her courtiers, grow 


hatred, scorn, and jealousy that at times possessed her. Zliza- | « 


say unpleasant, to the well-read hearer. The establishea facts of 


ultimately dies in the arms ofhis son, According to general con- 
sent this is, thus far, Mr. Dafvison’s most effective performance, 
In portraying the descent of the poor poet to the lowest stages of 
poverty, the symptoms of, and finally madness itself, and his sad 
death, this talented actor seems to be more nearly natural and to 
sometimes forget himself, than in any of the other characters which 
he has personated. As we have before said the great defect of 
Mr. Dawison’s acting is that it is too studied. Nothing seeme, 
left to the suggestion of the moment, Every gesture, every look, 
every inflection of the voice is pre-determined. On this account 
Mr. awison once seen in a certain part is always seen in that 
part. Were he to play the character for a year, the last represen- 
ation would be the fac simile of the first. He appears to bring 
to the conception of a character his best energies, but once con- 
ceived it is as unalterable as the laws of the Medesand Persians. 
No criticism can shake his confidence in it, and no persuasion 
can induce him to make any change. While saying this we ad- 
mit Mr. Dawison’s creat ability. We sit in silent amazement at 
the sometimes painful elaboration of his acting. Here is art 
carried to its utmost limits. The force of industry can no further 
go. He even manages at times celare artem, but we feel, although 
we may not see, its presence. In this he was most successful in 
Henry, and the pathos and power of the closing scenes have 
rarely been witnessed on any stage. Of the same artist’s Shylock 
we cannot speak so favourably. His conception of the character 
lacks breadth... The Jew is too trivial and every-day a character 
in his hands, and not “the Jew that Shakspeare drew.” Shylock 
was a respresentative man of his race, and bore about in his per- 
son the aggregated insults tht were daily heaped upon his tribe. 
His hatred of Christians was not confined to Antonie, buat’ 
extended to the whole Gentile world, and he hated the 
latter, not so much because he was Anionio, as because he was the 
representative of the people against whom he had declared the most 
intense and undying enmity. In Mr. Dawison’s hands Shylock 
becomes a petty but vindictive personage. The noble impulses 
that nerved him to a grand purpose are lost sight of, and the 
character reduced to paltry dimensions. Admitting Mr. Dawt- 
son’s conception to be correct, his performance was, in other re- 
spects, a good ove, and elaborated with his usual care. His next 
shaksperian revival will be “Richard the Third,” a part we 
ne we judge less adapted to his peculiar talents than even that of 


r. Hackett at the Broadway theatre has appeared this week as 
Falstoff, in “‘ Henry the Fourth,” the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
having been laid upon the shelf. We judge this to be the better 
personation of the two; orrather the one which is on the whole 
more agreeable, There are ceitain traits in Falsteff as he appears 
in the ** Mesry Wives,” that do not comport with the more re- 
fined ideas of the present age, and Mr. Hackett faithfully portrays 
them as he is in duty bound toj do. alisteff, stripped of bis hu 
mour, is by no means an agreeable acquaintance. His loose 
morals, his low habits, and his love for sack, render him an undesi- 
rable addition to the family circle. The wonderful humour, how- 
ever, with which Shakspeare has endowed him cover up his many 
faults, and we tolerate him for the mirth of which he 4 the occa- 
sion. Inthe “Merry Wives” the wit is more in the situation, 
in “ Henry the. Fourth,” it is ia both situation and dialogue, 
Nothing can exceed the humour of the interviews with Prince 
Hal, and n thing in the “ Merry Wives” mer age ed No lover 
of Shakespeare should miss seeing Mr. Hackett, whose laurels the 
frosts of advancing years seem uvable to wither. May he re- 
main many years the especial ornament of the American stage ! 
The last nights of the wonderful Buislay Family are announced 
at the Winter Garden, this evening being the last opportunity of 
seeing them. On Monday evening that established favourite, Mrs. 
Gen. Lander, better known to fame as Jean M Davenport, wil- 
~¢ a brie g' t, positively limited to six nights, 
during which she will essay one of the great Rachel’s greatest 
parts, Adrienne eur, and also Medea, Miss Davenport dis- 
plays more than ordinary courage in thus provoking comparison 
with the great artist who is at present entrancing the public, but 
she has an extensive constituency of admirers who believe that 
their queen can do no wrong. At Wallacks, the ‘Fast Family” 
isto be withdrawn in the very flood tide of its sucecess, to make 
way for Dr. Marston’s *‘ Favourite of Fortune,” We shallawait 
with interest the productron of this comedy, not.only on ac- 
count of the fine reputation which has preceded it across the At- 
lantic, but because it will be the occasion of the first appearance 
at this theatre of Mrs. Sedley Brown, one of the most charming 
ladies upon the stage, and who has not appeared in this: city since 
her return from California. Many of our readers will donbtless 
remember her as acting some two years since at the Winter Gar- 
den with Mr. J 8. Clark in “‘ Everybody’s Friend,” in which she 
made a most charming widow. We shell welcome her back ag in 
wita pleasure, and trast that her retura may be permanent.’ 
Messrs. Juigne: and Drivet, the directors of the french theatre, 
have returned from their summer visit to the continent and 
brouzht back with them a double company of more than usual 
excellence, by which they will-be able to offer their patrons the 
attractions of epera buffe in addition to the usval “ drames,”’ | 
* comedies,” and “ vaudevilles.”” Tuesday, the 9th, has been 
fixed upon for the opening night, and will doubtless be an occa- 
sion to be remembered in the annals of the French local stage. 
Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul have appeared at Irving Hall, and at 
once taken a place in public esteem, which promises to be held 
with equal tenacity with which they retain a similar position in 
England. They present a very pleasant drawing-room entertain 
ment to which the most scrupulous can make no objection. At 
the Olympic, Mr. Jefferson has at length said “good by” to 
Van Winkle, and appeared in the “American Cousin,” a play 
which has been deprived of the few attractions it ever possessed, 
by “damnable iteration.” Only the fine acting of Mr. Jefferson 
can keep it for avy length of time upon the stage. As if to pa- 
rody this revival of a roduction, the “Cousin” has been 
roduced at Barnum’s, together with the “‘ Woman in Black.” It 
should not be forgotten that the Jar Saturday matinee of the 
“Black Crook” will be given to-day. Several new ballets are 
said to be in preparation to render this dazzling spectacle still 
more attractive. Matinees will also be given oe Mr. Hartz 
at Vodworth Hall, at the New York Cireus, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howerd Paul, and at the Broway theatre, thus affording no end of 
amusement to the ladies and little folk. 


Hats and Hancies. 


It is finally announced that the Canadian Delegates will 
leave for England about the first week of next month. 

———T he official valuation of real and personal pro in the 
State of New York, for 1866, is $1,520,229,636; and the state 














old as the drama advances, is not among the least of the details 


tax on same $8,517,464 85. Of this sum, New York and 
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Kings county together, pave $4,070,058 28 —_——The Phil 
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harmonic — of New York give notice that the Concerts 
of the approaching season will given at Steinway’s New 
Music Hall in 14th street; the first to take place the 17th of 
November. The new extradition between 


France and England, which passed at the last session of Par- 
liament, was put in force for the first time on the 8th ult: 
At 4 recent k of England weekly meeting, a dividend was 
declared for the last half year at the rate of 61-2 per cent. 
The net profits of the past six months were etated to be more 
than £970,000. It was stated that during three months the 
Bask hed made advances to the extent of £45,000 000.- 
The revenue of Ireland shows’ the net income from that por- 
tion of the kingd»m to be £5,816,880, and the yearly expendi- 
ture, £5,980,887, ese are the figures for the year ending 
with 81st of March, 1866.————The military expenditure of 
Italy since the 18th of May has amounted to about 555,000,000 
francs. The population of Italy, from the last census, 
reaches nearly 28 millions, which will be increased to 25 mil- 
lions at least by the annexation of the new provinces.— 
In a letter from Rome it is stated that a general conviction 
prevails in that city that King Victor Emmanuel wil!, sooner 
or Jater, become an obedient subject of the Pope. —The 
Nuovo Diritto of Turin believes itself able to state that 58 
geoeral offi ers of the Italian army are going immediately tofbe 
placed on half pay ————— Ricciotti Garibaldi, who, it will 
be remembered ,|was injured by being thrown from his father’s 
horse, is slowly recovering The gre pe crop in Turkey 
has been defective this year in consequence of the oidinm. 
The genera) fruit production, however, has been remarkably 
abundant ————Dr. John Brown, says the Atheneum, whose 
name will ever be associated with “ Rab and his Friends,” is 
we ae to say, in the worst condition of health in which 
his friends could fear to see him————-M. Herman Gold- 
schmidty the well-known astronomer, has just died at Fon 
tainebleau., Though only an amateur in the science, he had 
discovered fourteen telescopic planets, and his only ins'rument 
‘was a common opera glass, —--- ——The Count of Paris is 
making a series of visits in Ireland ———-It is supposed that 
the gaming tables of Ems, Homburg, and Wiesbaden, wil! bx 
suppr by the Prussian Government. —Major Pal 
liser’s pounders: The day of red-hot shot has departed. Their 
lace is now supplied by chilled projectiles. 
fe has been alleged against the Duke of Somerset that he had 
persons who voted against the Liberals turned out of their hol- 
dings under him, and one witness described his Jordsbip as a 
“ skin flint,” —— The nobility, the army, and the people 
of Hanover generally bave forwarded to the Queen an addrese 
of sympathy and devotion, bearing nearly 100,000 signatures, 
obtained in the course of a single day.—— -- The number 
of men flogged in the army and militia of Great Britain anc 
Ireland in 1863 was 518; the number of Jashes inflicted, 23, 
668. The number of prisoners flogged in 1864 was 528, and 
of lashes inflicted 25,688. , The number of persons flogged in 
1865 was 441; and of lashes inflicted, 21,561_~——_No less 
than 1,100 Prussian soldiers have died of cholera at Bruun in 
the course of the laet two months. A pike, weighing 
nine pounds and a balf, was recent!y found in the river Exe, 
and on its belly being opened a piece of lead ore, weighing 
one pound and # quarter, was found in it. San Martino 
in the island of E!ba, the residence of the First Napoleon du- 
ring his exile in 1814-15, is to be sold by auction, with all ite 
valuable paintings and other works of art- —In the 
United Kingdom the women emp'oyed in manufactures may 
be pumbered as a total at 802900. In cotton manufacture, 
259,074; woollen, 99 304; silk and ribbon. 71,527 ; lace, 45,107 ; 
straw, 44 228; gloves, 22271 ; hose, 21,453; earthenware, 11,- 
934; and in nail making, 10,761 ——_—_——Punch says when 
an M. P. takes his seat he is called a sitting Member. But 
before he can sit, it is needful that hestand. At such places 
as Totnes, or Lancaster, or Yarmouth, the first question to a 
Candidate is “ What are you going to stand ?”—— Ac- 
cording to the census recently taken for the city of Paris, th: 
population of the capital, exclusive of foreigners travelling 
through it, is 1.700 000. It is said that Sbakespeare’s 
play of “ Coriolanus” is being translated by M. Carlhaut, to 
whom the French are already indebted for a translation of 
“Julius Cesar.”—— Mr. Carlyle has written a letier to 
the Secretary of the Eyre Defence Fund, Mr. Hamilton Hume, 
stating that be cannot give anything but his personal support 
and moral influence to the Committee, but that he gives that 
with all his heart. Thirteen objections were once 
given by a young lady for declining a match ; the first twelve 
being the suitor’s twelve children, and the thirteenth the sui- 
or himself, —The cattle plague has broken out with 
Peat intensity in Gallicia, Moravia, and Hungary. 
The King of Hanover bas purchased, as his place of residence, 
the villa of the Doke of Brunswick, at Heitzing, near Vienna. 
The Marquis de Moustier will be the twelfth minis- 
ter appointed to direct the foreign affairs of the French em- 
pire since 1848, The Italie says that the Venetian 
debt, which is to be taken over from Austria by the Italian 
Government, amounts to 250,000,000 of francs Prussia 
is said to have informed the Governments of the two Meck 
lenburgs, in very decided language, that the constitution of 
the Northern Bund renders it absolutely indispensable that 
their territories should be included in the Zollverein._————. 
A pamphiet published at Berlin estimates at 1,116,000 men 
the effective force capable of being raised by the new German 
Confederation, over which Prussia enjoys political and mili- 
tary supremacy. —The last call of £2 103 per share on 
the 52508 new shares in the Great Western Railway of Can- 
ada was paid on the 10th ultimo, amounting to £131,495, ma- 
king £22 10s. paid up. The new shares and the original shares 
are now both paid up, the number being 169,700. 
The retiring allowance fixed by the Government for the late 
Lord Chief Justice Lefroy is £3,500 per annum. 
Abduction Club existed at one time in the south of Ireland. 
Tbe members drew lots for the heiresses of the country, and 
the club hired emigsaries to ascertain the habits of the family, 
the houses the young lady was likely to visit, and the best 
means of carrying her off safely. ——The report that the 
remsins of Leichhardt, the Australian explorer, had been found 
proves to be incorrect. Mr. M'Intyre, the leader of the expe- 
dition now on Leichhardt’s tracks, bad died on the Gilliott 
River, after a very short illness.— Mr. Byron is writing 
a burlesque on the same subject as Mr, Buroand—“ Der Freis 
chutz” to wit. Miss Louisa Payne is recruitiog her 
somewhat shattered energies in ltaly. Mad’lle Nils- 
son, the charming singer at the Lyrique, Paris, is about to 
marry, it is said, a young Evglishman, theson of a rich banker 
of London. —Tne Crown Prince of Prussia is to take 
up his residence at Hanover, and to assume the title of viceroy 
while Prince Frederick Obarles will oscillate between Frank- 
fort and Casee|_—_—_———The submarine cables connecting 
the coasts of France and England bave recently sustained in- 
{ori of a nature to interrupt the communicaion between 
aris and London. Count Bismarck is suffering from 
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room and forbidden to receive visitors.— The Prussian 
Government has decided to build 2 bridge on the Elbe between 
Hamburg and Harburg. Petroleum discoveries have 
been made, more or less, to the northeast of Jericho, in Tas- 

mania in D'Urville Island, Nelson Province, N.Z.; and on 
the River Coorong. in South Australia, M. Guizot 
is at his estate at Val Richer, occupied in writing the eighth 
and last book of his Memoirs. The of twenty 
thousand pounds hes been promised by a lady to Mr. C. H. 
Spurgeon. to found an orphanage in connection with the Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle. ——It is stated that the Rev. Mr. 
Lyne, better known as “ Father Ignatius,” is to be ordained 

a clerazpen of the Church of England, and that be will com- 
mence his Jabours in Shoreditch, London.——_———Mesers, Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin are about to issue a new edition of 
their excellent map of London—the largest in existence—with 
corrections up to the present date. On the new coin- 
age now being struck at the Mint of Berlin, the king’s head is 
surrounded with a laurel wreath—a decoration not to be found 
on Prussian coins since the days of Frederick the Great. 
The Yrince de Joinville is paying a visit to Austfalia, 























@bituary. 


Sm A. Istay Campperi.—It is with much regret, says the 
Glasgow Herald, that we announce the death of Sir Archibald 
Islay Campbe!!. The immediate cause of death was congestion 
of the lungs. The deceased gentleman was born in 1825, aud 
was consequently only in his 4lst year. He was educated at 
Eton and Obrist Church, Oxford, and took bis degree of B A. in 
1847, The family of the Campbells, of Garscube, have had a 
long and even intimate connection with Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland. Sir Archibald succeeded his grandfathér, Sir Archi 
bald Campbell, and his great grandfather, Sir Islay Campbell, was 
Lord President of the Court of Sessions, with the title of Lord 
Succoth, before the Court was split into two divisions. He en- 
tered heart and soul into the Volunteer movement the moment it 
was set on foot; and as a good Volunteer, and as Lientenant 
Colonel of the 1st Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers, we believe bis 
brother officers not only in the west of Scotland. but throughout 
the United Kingdom, will bear testimony to the fidelity, the con- 

ieuti s, and the ing activity with which he laboured 
for the cause. The deceased b«ronet was a most amiable, un- 
assuming gentleman. Sir Archibald married in 1858 the sixth 
daughter of the Marquis of Westminster, but Le has left no issue 
and bis brother Captain George Campbell, late of the 1st 
Dragoons, will succeed to the tile and estates. He satin Par- 
liament from 1851 to 1857 as member for Argyllshire. 





GeneraL Movravierr.—The death of General Mouravieff, co 
unpleasantly notorious in connexion with the suppression of the 
last Polish ineurrection, has been reported by telegraph. The 
deceased was a-member of an old Russian family. and was born 
at Moscow in 1793. He entered the military service in 1810, and 
was for some time attached to the staff of the army of the Cau 

casus. In 1819 he was intrusted by General Jermoloff with a 
m-ssion to the Shab of Persia, at Khiva, the particulars of which 
be has himself recorded iu a pamphlet. Being promoted to the 
rank of major-general during the war with Persia, he dis- 
tinguished bimself before Kars in 1828, and before Kabla in 
1829. In 1880 he actively served in the war with Poland. con- 
tributing greatly to the victory of Kazimiez, where his gallantry 
procured for him the grade of lieutenant-general. He com- 
manded the rigbt wing of the army at the capture of Warsaw, and 
was iutrusted in 1832 with the negotiation for the suspension of 
hostilities with Mebemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, when he received 
the command of the troops on the Bosphorus, and in 1835 that of 
the 5th Corps of Infantry. In 1838 he fell into disgrace with the 
Czar, owing to certain disorders which bad broken out in his 
corps, and for having neglected the care of the defence of Sebar- 
topol. In 1848 he was reinstated in his military position, and 
became member of the Council of War and Commander of the 
Grenadiers of the Guard. In 1854, on the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean war, he was appointed to the command of the army in Asia, 
and after a severe repulse by Sir W. F. Williams, before Kars, 
succeeded eventually in occupying that place on the latter eva- 
cuating it, and surrenderiog as a prisoner of war. At the peace 
he took the command of the army of the Caucasus, where bis 
operations resulted in breaking the power of Schamyl, who sur- 
rendered to one of bis officers in 1859. The family of Mouravieff 
has greatly distinguished itself. One of his brothers is an en- 
gineer of reputation ; another an eminent author and traveller ; 
and his cousin, also a lieutenant general in the Russian service, 
has been since 1848 Govercor of Eastern Siberia, during which 
time, by his energy and ski!l, he has opened to Russian enter- 
prise the river of Amoor, and added to the empire the provinces 
on its banks. 
At Pistoja, Italy, Major Samuel Charters, late of the Royal Ar- 
tillery.—At Tunbridge- Wells, John Ritso, Esq., formerly Captain 
in her Majesty’s 76th Regi 
Marquis of Wellesley, ag of India —On 

yacht Lufra, at Plymouth, William Brabazon, fourth Lord Pon- 
sonby, of Imokilly.—At Dunquerque, France, George Phillips, 
Eeq., of Shiffoal, Lieutenant of the 14th Shropshire Volunteer 
Rifle Soupe—s88 Red Hall, Darlington, Kowland Burdon Webster, 
Captain Royal Artillery, aged 28 —At Sierra Leone, Frederick 
William Hodges, Lievtenant H. M’s 4th W I. Regiment.—At 
Fowlby, near Wakefield, Thos. Pave Casey, Esq.. Captain Royal 
pens Sands Boulogne-sur-Mer, George White, Retired, 

y- 





Aruiy. 


All the available officers and sappers of the Royal Engineers 
at head-quarters, Chatham, not otherwise required for engineer- 
ing duties, have been for some time past employed in a series of 
extensive field operations, covering the whole extent of the lower 
lines sloping down to the Medway. Among the works already 


OD} constructed is an admirably executed four-gun battery, together 


with some smaller batteries, first and second parallels. and rifle 
pits ; the whole of the works, which cover a large extent of 
ground, being finished with an excellence not usually observed 
injengineering operations of the kind. Although nothing def- 
nite is known at head-quarters, it is probable the officials may 
decide on turning the works now completed to a practical use 
by directing a sham fight and assault on the garrison to be un- 
dertaken by the troops prior to the batteries and other works 
being destroyed, and the ground again levelled for the wiater 
season,——A couple of the old Imperial Chinese guns captured 
during the late war with that country bave been cut in halves in 
the Royal Gun-factories at Woolwich, by the suggestion of 
er-General Lefroy, R.A., President of the Ordnance 
Select Committee, with a view of g the exact nature 
of the materials and the method of constructionemployed. The 
inspection proves that the same system of manufacture had been 
ado in both gune, consisting of a wrought iron tube, with 
solid and rounded ends, having a 9 inch smooth. bore, T! 
Outside of the tubes is rough and excessively g even, and a 
to be specially in that manner for the reception and 





a relapse of neuralgia in the left leg. He is confined to his 


eonsolidation of a body or outer casing of brass, with which 
the tubes are thickly enveloped. Each of the guns appears to 





ment, and Aide-de-Camp to the late4 
board his 


he) a rporsrwenrs.—Staff Conttnanders F 
PPEATs | com ; Lieutenants: G PM. to Wellesley ; C 


have stood some service, and is till in good condition —_»_ 
Glowworm says that the royal commissioners upon The 
ing will consider their report on an early day next moni 
that their recommendations will be made publ'e with as’ 
delay as possible. ——It is stated that scarlet fever has 
out at Aldershot, especially among the children in the married 
men’s quarters, and the Medical Times states that the cubieg 
space allotted to the women and children is even less thay that 
given to tbe inmates of the worst managed workhouses, and 
the necessity of some one in authority noticing the mae 
The Duke of Cambridge has expressed bis approval of the jane 
duction into the army of more extended bayonet exergj 
bayonet against bayonet. It would seem that the army 
force is a failure, since men on 'eaving the army at thee 
tion of their service generally show no disposition to joan 
force, and it is expected that it will shortly be broken up 7 
any rate, his Royal Highness has sent orders to Chatham thay ft 
further enlistments are to be made there for the force, na 
interesting artillery experiments have taken place at Shoeh; 
ness. They are considered to show more clearly than ever 
guns are superior to sbips, and that the best projectile yet in. 
vented are those made of chilled iron, on tbe principle gy 

by Major Palliser. A shot of this description was sent 

a target faced with eight inch plates of iron, and very much 
stronger than any ship afloat——-Col. E. A: G. Miller of thy 
14th Dept Battalion, will succeed to the post of Commandant of 
the Royal Military Asylum, in the room of Major-General Yorke, 
C.B. Captain Edward Napier, of the Carabiniers, is to be aide 
de-camp to Brigadier-General H. Dalrymple White, C.B, who, 
as we stated some weeks since, will succeed Major-General K, 
in the command of the cavalry brigade in Ire!and. ~ 
White enters upon his duties on the 1st of October.—_The a 
tention of the public is being called to the result of the Mackay 
gun, an iron plating as exvibited at the Crystal Palace and ci. 
trasted with the result upon iron plating by the Armstrong guog, 
—Recruiting becomes less successful than ever, Scaree! 
men now arrive at Chatham as recruits for the Royal Engineers 
corps and for the three depot battaljons. Now and then am. 
cruit comes in, and that is all. 


and 


War Ovrice.—Capt D’Urban William Farrer Blyth, from the 
48rd Ft, to be Capt in 19th Ft, v Vesey, who ex. Lieut Willim 
Alexander Henry Plasket to be Capt in 24th Ft, b-p, » Adolphus 
William Campbell, who ret. Capt Frederick Rice Stack wy 
b-p, late 65th Ft, to be Capt in 87th Ft, v George William &; 

ro Capt George Francis Vesey, from the 19th Ft, to ba in 

rd Ft, v Blyth whoex; Sept 14. Lieut Henry Douglas Rooke 
to be Capt in 53rd Ft, b-p, v James Winsmore Corefieid who mt, 
Major Edward Thomas Wickham from b-p, late 61st Ft, to be 
in 60th Ft, v Henry Edward Warren, who ex to temp rary b-p: 
Lieut Reginald Chalmer, from the Ist Dragoon Gds. to be Lient, 
v Shepherd, who ex. Lieut Frank John Todd to be Capt in 87th 
Ft, bp v Charles James Urquhart, who ret; Sept 14, Ensign 
Henry Francis Hurlock to be Lieut b-p, v Todd. 


Navy. 


The Warrior, ironclad frigate, in the steam basin at Porte 
mouth, is ordered to be completed by the shipwright and fas. 
tory departments, and made ready to receive her armament 
the end of January next. Many improvements are being effected 
in the fittings of this handsome frigate. The main sewer pipes 
—generators of fever and diarrhoea among the crew during the 
late commirsion—have bern taken out of her, and senpper hole 
for the discharge of the water from her decks have been cut 
through the armour-plating. Additional scuttles for ventilation 
and light have a'so been cut through the armour plating. All 
the main bulkheade below, with the exception of the two plated 
with armour, bave been cut through and water-tight doors fitted, 
and to make the ventilation of the ship below as perfect as poe 
sible the plated bulkheads should be treated in the same way. 
We quote from the 7imes of the 13th ult. : “The Cunard 
steamers Jurifaand Huropa, which have been completely over- 
hauled and refitted for the reception of the 13th Huss»rs, leftthe 
Mers+y yesterday at 2 P.M, for Quebec. The Tarifa bas oo 
board 13 officers, 182 men, and 172 horses. The officers are 
Lieut. Col. Jenyns, C.B. ; Capts. Clarke, Innes, acd Hill; Lieuta 
Ford, Clay, and Webb; Cornets Hamilton, Pole, and Elis; 
Lieut. and Adjut. Joyce, Surg. Armstrong. and Vet-surg. Var- 
ley. The Huwropa conveys 13 officere, 144 men, and 131 horses 
The officers are Major Maclean; Capts. Atkinson, Huddleston, 
and Miles ; Lieuts. Starkey, Higgins. and Hone : Cornets Bieber 
and Moore; Paymaster Frith, Riding-master Hubbard, Quarter- 
master Cresdee, and Assist.-Surg. Milburn. To-day, at 9 AM, 
the Allan steamer will go alongside the great landing-stage snd 
take on board nine officers and 153 dismounted men of thasame 
regiment, and detachments for other corps, to the. number of 
about 240, and sail about noon, These vessels also take out 
several hundred tons of military stores——The curious mag: 
netic polarization of H.MS. Northumberland, arising from, ber 
having been built north and routh, has been destroyed by me 
versing that positon and then de magnetising her by means of 
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two of Grove’s batteries. ——The application ot zinc to the bottoms 
of iron ships for their protection and the prevention of fouling 
is about to be adopted by the Admiralty as a sheathirg to 
bottome of several of the iron ships now building for ber Mt 
jesty’s navy.— The iron-plated iron frigate Hector, 24, 4! 
tons, 800-horse power, Capt. W. G. Luard; the iron 
wooden corvette Pallas, 6, 2,372 tons, 600 horse power, Ospt 
M. Connolly, and the Helicon, paddie-whee} oo saghearyd 
837 tons, 250 horse power, Commander E. F e sailed for 
Portland, to join the western division of the 
there under the command of Admiral Hastings R. Yelvertoa, 
C. B.——The dle-wheel steam frigate Leopard, 18 
Charles T. Leckie, which has arrived Plymouth Sound, left 
Nagasaki, Japan, March 26, arrived at Shanghai, March 29 and 
left April 8. Her subsequent dates were—Singapore, May 8; 
Mauritius, Jane 9; Simon’s Bay, June 11; St. Helena, July 29; 
St. Vincent, Aug. 17; and Madeira, Sept. 1.. She brings the 
crews of the Rifieman and Algerine, paid off at Honches, 
invalids, two lunatics, and two prisoners ——The Channel 
under the commandof Rear-Admirals Hast R. Yelverton, 
C.B., and Frederick Warden, C.B., was to sail from Portland for 
the coast of Ireland, in search of rough weather on the 1h 
ult. The fleet will be absent from the English Channel about 
six weeks, and Bantry Bay will be made the port of rend 
and anchorage.——The Orestes, 1,715, tons, and Harrier, 148 
tons, unarmoured wooden (screw) corvettes, both in docks 
Portsmouth, with their machinery taken out and partially strip: 
of their planking, have been condemned and ordered to 
roken up. The Admiralty have now to decide whether 
are to be broken up in the docks where lie, or seat 
to some private yard for the purpose. most 
cal course would be to broak them up where they ate,i@hees* 
pense it would entail to render them temporarily floabeble 
transport being something congiderable. » ba 
to 
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THE ALBION. 











~ =< Mew Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published, in blue- 
Poems by Elizabeth Akers, a lady who has attracted 
attention during the last eight or ten years by 

ber contributions to the magazines and newspapers under the 


forgotten before their wings have borne them away. A lyrist 
in her choice of themes, she lacks the lyrical sense, which she 
endeavours to supply by art, carefully elaborating measures 
which ought to grow up spontaneously, and sing themselyes 
in the mind. Not to pursue the subject further, however, let 
us close with a dainty little poem, which shows Mrs. Akers at 


of Florence Percy. Of various degrees of merit, they | 5... pest, 


were generally in one strain, which was that of sorrow for 
the dead and despair for the living—g narrow walk of song, 
jn which Mrs. Akers bad several companions among ber sister 
in this country, the most prominent of whom was 

Mise Alice Cary, who in the good old days of the “ matchless 
Orinda” would have been christened the Melancholy Muse. 
excellence of some of these dirges of Mrs. Akers’s led us 

to think highly of her abilities, and to desire to see a collec- 
tion of her poems. A collection has been made, as we wish- 
ed, and we are sorry to say that it does not fulfil our expec- 
tations. Not that it does not contain a fair amount of 
, for it does—but that on the whole it lowers our esti- 
maté of Mrs. Akers’s powers. Let us be understood in this 
. Mrs, Akers is a woman of talent, not to sey genius, 

who, had she lived forty or fifiy years ago, might have made 
ssensation as a poetess,as did Mrs, Hemans and Mies Lan- 
don in England, and Mrs. Sigourney and others here. It was 
not difficult then for women of eensitive feelings who posses- 


* m1 Spanish Papers 
sed the accomplishment of verse to achieve a reputation ; for | snd Hymns. 


MARCH. 


The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound, the free streams sing, 

As March leads forth across the leas 
The wild and windy spring. 


Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many ange will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 


Dear germ-flowers, which so long have lain 
Within your wintry tomb, 

Listening tor April’s vital rain 
To call you into bloom,— 


O push the damp, dead leaves apart, 
And spread your blossoms o’er 
The little grave by which my heart 

Sits weeping evermore! 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Lost Cause. By E. A. Pollard.....2. B. Treat & Co. 
By Washington Irving. 2 vole —Ballads, Lyrics 
By Alice Cary.....Hurd & Houghton.——Circle of 





with whom of their own sex, in the same field of letters, could the Sciences. Parts 1, 2,3 and 4....London Printing and Publish- 


they be compared to their disadvantage? But since Mrs. 
Browning has enlarged our ideas of the womanly intellect all 
thisis changed ; women are judged by a higher standard 
than they were, and men are no longer gallant but critical. 
Regarding Mrs. Akers then from the critical gtand point, she 
disappoints ns, as we have already intimated. She is not so 
mucha poet, we think, as a person with the poetic tempera- 
ment, the difference between the two being that the one waits 
potil his, or her, conception is definite, tangible, and posses- 
sed of a positive value, either as the expression of a thought, 
sentiment, or mood, or as a work of art pure and simple; 
while the other sings from the impulse of the moment, and 
well, or ill, a8 its feeling, or caprice, may determine. Mrs, 
Akers has the poetic temperament, but its sympathies are 
limited to a certain class of subjects which lie within the 
range of her own experiences: the power of going out of her 
self, and conceiving a life which she has not lived, is not hers. 
larger and happier natures may be objective: she is subjec- 
tive, or nothing. The shadow of death rests heavily on much 
that she has written, and leaves a memory and a fear of itself 
‘on much more,—like a thunder cloud which not only darkens 
the landscape on which it broods, but casts a gloom on that 
which is past and that which isto come. Shé is often melan- 
choly, but selddm morbid, and never, we believe, misanthropic. 
Her poetry is never profound, being drawn, as we have said, 
from her own experience, while the language in which it is 
dothed is such as we are all accustomed to use in our daily 
intercourse with each other. Her vocabulary is neither large 
nor rich, but it is simple and natural, with an occasional 
felicity of expression, chiefly in relation to natural objects, 
She seems to have considerable knowledge of nature, so far at 
jeast. as its minor manifestations are concerned, and she cer- 
tainly knows how to use it in the adornment of her verse. A 
gentle pastoral feeling runs through many of her pieces, and 
adda to the melancholy which is their prevailing tone. She 
hasno imagination to speak of, and but little fancy, and that 
is not to be depended upon, either for its correctness or good 
taste, What can be worse in its way, than this? 
“ Until my way-worn feet 
Put off the shoes of this mortality.” 
Or this, in which the laws of floriculture are set at defiance ? 


“ And while you won the crown which now 
Breaks into bloom upon your brow.” 


| 
Mra, Akers makes sad havoc of crowns and chaplets, as in 


“October to May,” where she says : 


“You wear your bright years like a crown, 
While mine, dead garlands, tangle down, 
In chains about my feet.” 


The most imaginative passage in the volume—the only 
instance, indeed, of imagination in it—occurs in the poem 
eatided “The Mountains,” which consists of nine stanzas, 
fourof which should be got rid of at any price. Stripped of its 
superfiuities, fanciful, sentimental, and otherwise, here is the 
poem, which seems to us a very striking one: 


Sitting alone in this silent room, 

Blinded with weeping, and sick, and strange 

I see it, whitening out of the gloom, 
A chill and sorrowful mountuin range. 

* * . * 

All the winds which over them blow 
Are sighs too bitter tu brook control, 

And ali the treshening rains they know 
Are hot tears wrung from a stricken soul, 


First is a pallid, smileless Face, 
Turned away for ever from tears; 

Then two pale Hands, which will keep their place, 
Folded from labour through all the years: 


Then the Knees, which will never bow, 
Never bend or obey again ; 
And then the motionless Feet, which now 
done with walking in sun and rain. 


There are the mountains; and over all 
_ Binks and settles the winding sheet, 
; mtd sharply each rise ana fall, 
From the face to the quiet feet.” 
* * * + * 


The merits of Mrs. Akers’s poetry, if we apprehend it right- 
\y,are teeling, picturesqueness, and originality : its chief de- 
feet that it leaves no abiding impression, passing in and out 


ing Co. 





WILLIE BAIRD. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


[The extracts below are from Mr. Buchanan’s touching idy] 
of “ Willie Baird,” the tale of en old Scottish schoolmaster, 
and a favourite pupil of his who was lost in the snow.] 


O*Willie, Willie, are you sleeping sound ? 
And can you feel the stone that | have placed 
Yonder above you? Are you dead, my doo? 
Cr did you see the shining Haud that parts 
The clouds above, and becks the bonnie birds, 
Until they wing away, and human eyes, 

That watch them till they vanish in tbe blue, 
Droop and grow tearful? Ay, I ken, I ken, 
]’m talking folly, but I loved the child ! 

He was the bravest scholar in the school ! 
He came to teach the very dominie— 

Me, with my lyart locks and sleepy heart! 


O well I mind the day his mother brought 

Her tiny trembling tot with yellow hair, 
Her tiny poor-clad tot six summers old, 
And left bim seated lonely on a form 
Before my desk. He neither wept nor gloom’d; 
But waited silently, with shoeless feet 
Swinging above the floor; in wonder eyed 
The maps upon the walls, the big black board, 
The slates and books and copies, and my own 
Grey hose and clumpy boots; last, fixing gaze 
Upon a monster spider’s web that fill’d 
One corner of the whitewash’d ceiling, watched 
The speckled traitor jump and jivk about, 
Till he forgot my unfamiliar eyes, 
Weary and strange and old. “ Come here, my bairn!” 
And timid as a jamb he seedled up. 

“ What do they call ye?” “ Willie,” coo’d the wean, 
Up peeping slyly, scraping’ with his feet. 
J put my band upon bis yellow hair, 
And cheer’d him kindly. Then I bade him lift 
The small black bell that stands behind the door 
And ring the shouting laddies from their play. 

“Run, Willie!’ And he rap, and eyed the bell, 
Stoop’d o’er it, seem’d afrsid that it would bite, 
Then grasp’d it firm, and as it jingled gave 
A timid cry—next laughed to hear the sound— 
And ran full merry to the door and rang, 
And rang, and rang, while lights of music lit 
His pallid cheek, till, shouting, panting hard, 
In ran the big rough laddies from their play. 


Then rapping sharply on the desk I drove 
The laddies to their seats, and beckon’d up 
7 The stranger—smiling, bade him seat himself 
And barken to the rest. Two weary hours 
Buzz-buzz, boom-boom, went on the noise of schoo), 
While Willie sat and listen’d open-mouth’d: 
Till school was over, and the big and small 
Flew home in flocks. But Willie stay’d behind. 
I beckon’d to the mannock with a smile, 
And took him on my knee and crack’d and talk’d. 


First, he was timid; next, grew bashful; next, 
He warm’d and told me stories of his home, 
His father, mother, sisters, brothers, all ; 
And how, when strong and big, he meant to buy 
A gig to drive his father to the kirk; 
And how he long’d to be a dominie: 
Such simple prattle as I plainly see 
You emile at. But to litile children God 
Has given wisdom and mysterious power 
Which beat the mathematics. Querere 
Verum in sylvis Academi, Sir, 
Is meet fur men who can afford to dwell 
For ever in a garden, reading books 
Of morals and the logic. Guod and well! 
Give me such tiny truths as only bloom 
Like red-tipt gowans at the hailanstone, 
Or kindle softly, flashing bright at times, 
In fuffing cottage fire! 


The laddie still 

‘Was sea‘ed on my knee, when the door 

We heard a scrape scrape-scraping: Willie prick’d 

His ears and listen’d, then he clapt his hands— 
“ Hey! Donald, Donald, Donald!” [See! the rogue 

Looks up and blinks his eyes—he kuows his name |] 
“ Hey, Donald, Donald!” illie cried. At that 

I saw beneath me, at the duor, a Dog— 

The very collie dozing at your feet, 

His nose between his paws, bis eyes half closed. 

At sight of Willie, with a joyful bark 

He leapt and gamboll’¢, eyeing me the while 





othe memory, like a flight of summer birds whose songs are 


In queer suspicion : and the mannock peep’d 


Then came the storm, without : 


Into my face, while patting Donald’s back—’ 

“Iv’s Donald ! he has cgme to take me home !” 

And in ran Donald with a dripping nose, 

The air was clear and grey as glass. An hour 

Sat Willie, Donald, and myself around 

The murmuring fire, and then with tender hand 

I wrapt a comforter around Willie’s throat, 

~ Batton’d hie coat around him close and warm, 
And off he ran with Donald, happy-eyed 

And merry, leaving tairy prints of feet 

Behind him on the snow. 

° 


The winter wind was whistling from the clouds 
To lsh the enow-clothed plain, and to myself 

I prophesied a storm before the night. 

Then with an icy pain, an eldritch gleam, 

I thought of Willie; but I cheer’d my heart, 

“ He’s home, and with his mother, long ere this !” 
While thus I stood the hollow murmur grew 
Deeper, the wold grew darker, and the snow 
Rush’d downward, whirling in a shadowy mist. 

1 walk’d to yonder door and open’d it. 

Whirr! the wind swung it from me with a clang, 
An in upon me with an iron-like crash 

Swoop’d in the drift. With pincb’d sharp face I gazed 
Out on the storm! Dark, dark, was all! A mist, 
A blinding, whirling mist, of chilly snow, 

The falling and the driven; for the wind 

Swept round and round in clouds upon the earth, 
And birm’d the deathly drift aloft with moans, 
Till all was swooning darkness. Far above 

A voice was Shrickiag, like a human cry. 


But, hush ! 
Above the moaning of the wind I heard 
A sudden scraping at the door; my heart 
Stood still and listen’d ; and with that there rose 
An awsome howl, shrill as a dying screech, 
And scrape-scrape-scrape, the sound beyond thedoor ! 
I could not think—I could not breathe—a dark, 
Awtul foreboding gript me like a hand, 
As opening the door I gazed straight out, 
Saw nothing, till I felt against my knees 
Something that moved and heard a moaning sound— 
Then, panting, moaning o’er the threshold leap 
Donald, the dog, alone, and white with snow. 


Down, Donald !, down, old man! Sir, look at him! 
{ swear he knows the meaning of my words, 
And tho’ he cannot speak his heart is full! 


See now ! see now! he puts his cold black nose 
Into my palm and whines! he knows, he knows! 
Would speak, and cannot, but he minds that night! 


The terror of my heart seem’d choking me: 
Dumbly I stared and wildly at the dog, 
Who gazed into my face and whined and moan’d, 
Leap'd at the door, then touched me with his paws, 
And lastly, gript my coat between his teeth, 
And pull’d and pull’d—whiles growling, whining whiles— 
Till fairly madden’d, in bewilder’d fear, 
I let him drag me through the banging door 
Out to the whirling storm. Bareheaded, wild, 
The wind and snow-drift beating on my face 
Blowing me hither, thither, with the dog, 
I dash’d along the road, What follow’d seem’d 
An eerie, eerie dream !—a world of snow, 
A sky of wind, a whirling howling mist 
Which swam around with hundred sickly eyes ; 
And Donald dragging, dragging, beaten, bruised, 
Leading me on to something that I fear’d— 
An awiul something, and I knew not what! 
On, on, and farther on, and still the snow 
Whirling, the tempest moaning! Then I mind 
Of groping, groping in the shadowy light, 
And Donald by me burrowing with his nose 
And whining. Next a darkness, blank and deep! 
But then I mind of tearing thro’ the s'orm, 
Stumbling and tripping, blind and deaf and dumb, 
And holding to my heart an icy load 
I clutch’d with freezing fingers. 


In death-gown white, lay Willie fast asleep, 
His blue eyes closed, his tiny flagers clench’d, 
His lips apart a wee as if he breathed, 
His yellow hair kaim’d back, and on his face 
A smile—yet not a smile—a dim pale light 
Such as the Snow keeps in its own soft wings. 
Ay, he bad gone.to sleep, and he was sound! 
And by the bed lay Donald watching still, 
And when I look’d, he whined, but did not move. 
The schoolmaster begged hard for Willie’s dog: 


They gave him me— 
And we have lived together ix this house 
Leag, years with no comparions. There’s no need 
Of speech between us. Here we dumbly bide, 
But know each others sorrow—and we both 
Feel weary. When the nights are long and cold, 
And snow is falling as it falleth now, 
And wintry winds are moaning, here I dream 
Of Willie and the unfamiliar lite 
I left behind me on the norland hills ! 
Do doggies gang to heaven?” Willie ask’d ; 
Ané ab! what Solomon of modern days 
Can anawer that? Yet bere at nights I sit, 
Reading the Book, with Donald at my side ; 
And stooping, with the Book upon my knee, 
1 sometimes gaze in Donald’s patient eyes— 
So sad, so human, though he cannot speak— 
And think he knows that Willie is at peace, 
Far far away beyond the norland hills, 
Beyond the silence of the untrodden snow. 
———_ > —__—__ 

LORD PALMERSTON AND THE RHENISA PROVINCES. 

Mr, Hennessy, in a recently published pampblet, relates the 
following conversation with Lord Palmerston :—“ It may not 
be uninteresting to mention the latest views upon the Rhenish 
frontier of that experienced statesman, who signed the war- 
rant consigning Napoleon I. to St. Helena, and who, nearly 
half a century after, asssisted with all bis inflvence in restor- 
ing the French Empire under Napoleon III. For the perfect 
accuracy of the following conversation the author can vouch. 
It was the habit of Lord Palmerston to converse often unre- 
servedly in the tea-rpom of the House of Commons with poli- 
tical opponents—great leaders as well as- humble privates— 





whom he was not likely to meet at Oambridge-house. Speak- 
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ing in the summer of 1863 to one of, the rank and file of the 
Opposition, he said, ‘I hear from Paris that the Emperor has 
been talking to you again about Poland. Do you know what he 
really wants? ‘I suppose,’ was the reply, ‘he wants you to 
a keep the engagements which shares in common 
with France,and which Lord Russell has in his despatches’ 
againand again——’ ‘Don’t qaote Lord John’s dispatches, 
i a the Premier, ‘let us talk sensibly; don’t you 
know the Emperor only wants the Rhine? Has he not been 
— about it?’ ‘I really know nothing of the kind, said 
e other. ‘Tae Emperor is a man of business. He s 
always of the matter in hand, and he is not very mr 4 to 
waste his time talking to me on an abstract question of re- 
mote politics.’ ‘ Ah ? replied Lord Palmerston, ‘ your favourite 
Poland is far more abstract and remote even at this hour than 
the Rhenish frontier.’ ‘ But supposing so,’ ery the other, 
‘is it possible to see any such benefit to Eog and in keeping 
the Rhenish frontier frem France as would make you oppose its 
restoration ?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ said the great Miniater, ‘ certainly 
Lot; but there is a vast difference between opposing and en- 
couraging. It would be insanity for us to oppose that which 
the French have such a natural desire to accomplish, and in 
which we have not the smallest direct interest one way or the 
other ; but there are good reasons also why we must not do 
anything now to encourage them.’ He returned to his seat in 
the House without saying what those reasons were.” 

Tue THeEory oF Fiimrarion.—There is of course affussy 
and ostentatious, and a quiet way of doing all things, Silence is 
often more eloquent than speech, and a sigh will say more than a 
smile; bat it may in general be affirmed, that 4be woman who 
flirts with least sign or action, and the man who does the same 
thing with the smallest appearance of it, are the people who 
effect the most, and obtain the greaiest enjoyment from their pas- 
time. Some women can sit immovable and motionless while they 
flirt with balf a dozen men at a time, but there is a looseness, 
even a want of decorum about this proceeding which we are not 
prepared to commend. It dissipates the mind, and prevents that 
purity and eéncentration of purpose which is inseparable from the 
attainment of great results; it likewise attracts attention and 
creates enmity ; but they are quiet flirts after all who are, as the 
phrase is, the most dangerous, or, as we. should term them, the 
most skilful and meritorious, Temper, whether naturally good 
or otherwise, should at least be kept well in band; real storms 
ought never to be indulged in, they are only picturesque to wit- 
ness when we are ourselves sheltered from their fury ; and a too 
electric condition of the atmosphere is absolutely fatal to the 
pleasurable intercourse which we are describing. Between two 
persons who are flirting there should be entire loyalty and union 
in defence of each other, and great promptness in making any 
third party effectually repent of any kind of interference. How- 
ever much they may chastise, aggrieve, or contend with each 
other, they should permit none else todo so. With regard to 
their mutual operations, there can be no limits laid down. Tan- 
talisiog up to torment is not only allowable but often advisable. 
A little cruelty is what the grater is to the lemon; but, what- 
ever degree of pressure or torment is exercised, there should be 
the utmost generosity observed in concealing the victory from 
the world. Manner should be courteous, significant, and sug- 
gestive. It must be, when needful, reverential on the part of a 
man, admiring and appreciating ina woman. It should never be 
too earnest or too heartless, for earnestness is apt to become em 
barrassing, and when a man is urged to that point he is apt to 
look awkward, which sometimes brings about a vexatious reac- 
tion ; while a woman rarely forgives one who causes her to feel 
embarrassée de sa personne. The heart may not, nor is it desira- 

le that it should be, eeriously engaged, yes there should be a de- 
corous appearance of consulting it, though not in a too searching 
fashion. As much sentiment should be indicated, and no more, 
as can be safely ventured on in case of a repulse; otherwise a 
retreat may be turned into a rout, A German diplomatist, when 
no longer young, was paying court to a very charming English 
woman, aod with the cumbrous gallartry of bis race, besought 
permission to kiss her hand. The lady languidly assenting, re 
signed her band, and the German mumbled at it fora minute or 
two. The ceremony over, came the question—“ And that really 
gives you pleasure, Monsieur?’ to which he replied with much 
effusion of sentiment and a rapturous assent. “I wish I could 
say as much!’ was the almost pathetic exclamation of the lady. 
In most well-studied and carefully adapted flirtations, infinite pa- 
tience is required on the part of the strongest, and the same tact 
should be employed in ascertaining preferences and aversions as 
a ekilful physician practices towards his patients. Questions are 
put so iusidiously And*indirectly, that not even the invalid sus- 
pects the importance of the inquiries or the consequences of his 
own admissions, Perseverance is called for against passive re- 
sistance, courage and decision against open mutiny or revolt, 
dexterity in attack, promptness in according pardon, especially 
when, as often occurs, it is not the aggressor who demands it. 
All this and more is required to conduct a flirtation to its possi- 
ble perfection. —Cornhal Magazine. 





Prussta’s. Evemres anp Frienps.—After settling accounts 
with herfenemies, Prussia is now coming to an understanding 
with her friends. On Saturday last the ratifications were ex- 
changed of the Treaties of Alliance between his Majesty King 
William of Prussia and the Sovereigns of those States which de- 
clared in favour of Prussia, and with her seceded from tbe old 
German Bund at Frankfort in June last. These, it will be re- 
membered, accepted Count Bismark's proposal for a separate 
Northern Confederacy in which Prassia was to take the lead, and 
have the exclusive exercise of the executive power in all matters 
connected with the military and diplomatic establishments, while 
the legislative authority’ for all sach matters should be vested in 
a common Federal or national Parliament. The States in ques- 
tion are Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, Brunswick, Altenburg, the 
two Schwartzburgs, Waldeck, the two Lippes, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Reuss (junior branch), the two Mecklenburgs, and the 
three Hanse Towns. Altogether they may represent a popula- 
lation of about 2,000,000. Added to the 19,000,000 which con- 
stituted the Prussian Monarchy three months ago, they give, 
with the 4,500,000 belonging to the annexed territories of Han 
over, Electoral Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and the little strips 
taken from Grand Ducal Hesse and Bavaria, a total of about 
25,000,000 souls for the Northern Confederacy, which may, be- 
sides, soon aggregate the 2,300,000 inhabitants of the kingd 
of Saxony, and thus attain a population of 27,000 000 to 28,000,- 
000. The King of Saxony still shows some reluctance in sab- 
mitting to the terms which have been offered him, and which are 
all that the advocacy of France and Austria could obtain in bis 
favour from the inexorable Bismark at Nikolsburg and Prague. 
King Jobn is said to contemplate an escape from what he looks 
upon as @ degradation from his Royal rank, by abdicating his 
Crown in favour of his eldest son, Frederick Augustus, and the 
latter must, of course, ascend the throne simply as a member of 
the Northern Confederacy—that is, as a vassal of his Prassian 
conqueror. It is added that the Saxon Government bas already 
so far submitted to the demands of the Bismark Cabinet as to 
deliver iato the hands,of a Prussian force the maidea fortress 





peaks | after the departure of the empress from Paris for Miramar, MM. 


of | that the w 


be allowed to the new King in his Palace at Dresden ; bat the 
other principal places will receive Prussian garrisons, while the 
Saxon army, which is now still in Austria, will be quartered in 
some of the northern districts of Prussia.—Zimes. 





Kise Lzopoip’s Wm anp Princess CaRLotTa.—The 
Nord quotes the following curious ph from the Courrier 
du Commerce :—‘* The Empress Charlotte, whether she remain 
at Miramar to await the Emperor Maximilian, as some assert. or 
whether ehe return to Mexico, will not visit Brussels, The da 


Jules Van Praet and Conway, two’of the testamentary executors 
of the late King, left Brussels for Miramar, to confer with her 
Majesty on the subject of the deceased monarch’s will. By law 
the executors have a year and a week from the date of the death 
to perform their office. 1t was to obtain the approval of the em- 
press to the steps already taken that these gentlemen visited Mi- 
ramar. Up to the present the work of the executors has been 
slow and embarrassed. Their mission appears likely to be as 
long and difficult as that of M. Dupin, the executor of Louis 
Philippe. The difficulty is principally in the precautions required 
to prevent the publicity of the will, which is reported to contain, 
besides general dispositions and numerous social legacies, some 
political considerations of very grave import.” 





SuMMER AND AUTUMN.— 
The hot mid-summer, the bright mid-summer 
Reigns in its glory now : 
Fa earth is scorched with a golden fire, 
here are berries, dead-ripe, on every brier, 
And fruits on every bough. 


But the Autumn days, so sober and calm, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze ; 
When the uplands all with harvest shine, 
And we drink the wind, like a fine cvol wine, 
Ab, those are the best of days! 
RicHarp Henry Sropparp. 





Tue ATLANTIC CaBLE’s New Lirg.—Fuller details have 
now come to hand as to the manner in which the cable was 
raised. From the moment of the fracture of last year’s cable till 
last Sunday morning the reflecting marine galvanometer con- 
nected with the shore end at Valentia has been incessantly 
watched. Night and day fora whole year an electrician has al- 
ways been on duty watching the tiny ray of light through which 
signals are given, and twice every day the whole length of wire 
—1,240 miles—has been tested for “ conductivity” and insula- 
tion. The results of these tests were almost marvellous in their 
uniformity, and they showed conclusively that up to the point of 
fracture the cable was as perfect as on the day on which it left 
the works—apart, of course, from the improvement which al 

ways takes place in a wire submerged in the cool and uniform 
temperature of great ocean depthe. Tke otject of observing the 
ray of light was, of course, not any expectation of a message, 

but simply to keep an accurate record of the condition of the 
wire. Sometimes, indeed, wild, incoherent messages from the 
deep did come, but these were merely the result of magnetic 
storms and earth currents which deflected the galvanometer ra- 
pidly and spelt the most extraordinary words. and sometimes 
even sentences of nonsense, upon the graduated scale before the 
mirror. Suddenly, last Sunday morning, at a quarter to six, 
while the light was being watched by Mr. May, he observed a 
peculiar indication about the light, which showed at once to his 
experienced eye that a me-sage was near at hand. In a few 
winutes aftewards the uosteady flickering was changed to co- 
herency, if we may use such a term, and at once the cable began 
to speak.— Times, 





Tue Oxpest Retics i tae Worip.—The late Mr. Horner 
once showed, at a meeting of the Geological Society, a scrap 
of ancient pottery obtained from a boring deep down in the Nile 
deposits, near Memphis, which he called the oldest document in 
the world, Though his views were not shared by all who saw 
the relic, it was regarded with interest as evidence of a fact in 
the history of man and of his antiquity. But Prof. Unger, ia a 
paper communicated to the Imperial Academy of Sci 
Vienna, shows that Egyptian bricks are more interesting, for 
they contain a variety of evidence preserved, as it seems, in an 
imperishable form. In his latest researches he has examined a 
brick from the pyramid of Dashour, which dates from between 
3400 and 3300 B.C., and found imbedded among the Nile mud 
or slime, chopped straw, and sand of which it is composed, re- 
mains of vegetable and animal forms, and of the manufacturing 
arts, entirely unchanged. So perfectly. indeed, have they been 
preserved in the compact substance of the brick, that he experi- 
enced but little or no difficulty in identifying them. By this dis- 
covery Prof. Unger makes us acquainted with wild and cultivated 
plants which were growing ia the pyramid-building days; with 
freshwater shells, fishes, remains of insects, and so forth, and a 
swarm of organic bodies, which, for the most part, are repre- 
sented without alteration in Egypt at the present time. Be- 
sides two sorts of grain—wheat and barley—he found 
the teff, the field pea, the common flax—the lutter 
having, in all probability, been cultivated as an arti- 
cle of food, as well as for spioning. The weeds are of the 
familiar kinds: wild radish, corn chrysanthemum, wart-wort, 
nettle-leaved goosefoot, bearded hare’s ear, and the common 
vetch. The relics of manufacturing art consist of ts of 
burnt tiles, of pottery, and a small piece of twine, spun of flax 
aud sheep’s wool, significant of the advance which civilization 
had made more than five thousand years ago. presence of 
the chopped straw confirms the account of brickmakiny us given 
in Exodus and by Herodotus ; and the whole subject is sv inter- 
esting that we are glad to learn that Prof. Unger intends to fol- 
low it up. He is of opinion that, by careful examination of a 
—_— number ot bricks, some light may be thrown on the origin 
of Egyptian civilization. We heartily wish him success in his 
further endeavours, trusting they may not be too long inter- 
rupted by the war ; and we share his hope that the dumb bricks 
of Nile mud will impart to us much that we have hitherto sought 
in vain in the old buildings—the mummy-cases and the written 
traditions. 
Music Hatts iv Lonpoy.—After a long investigation by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, the Government la- 
tions, intendedjfor the governance of music halls and theatres, have 
been reported, and have excited great attention in those who are 
interested in the present system of theatrical licenses. A meeting 
of managers was held at the New Adelphi on Tuesday week, 
when Mr. Buckstone was appointed treasurer, and a Committee 
formed to watch proceedings in Parliament. The Committee of 
the House of Commons had examined many managers 

sons connected with the drama; but the evidence was so per- 








that it was calculated to throw but little on what was ex- 
pedient for the present and the future. Meaawhile, the wants 
and desires of the public are patent enough in favour of new 
Ly age ag © 9 mee nen The Committee have decided 





Konigstein, on the Elbe, It is possible that a Royal Guard may 


judiciously be so. They propose to abolish the present system of 


of the people are to be met as far as they can 


plexed with the prejudices of the witnesses in favour of the past, | to 


double jurisdiction, under which theatres are licensed by th. 
Lord Chamberlain and music halls and other~places by th, 
magistrates ; an alteration certainly commended by its convenj. 
ence. The power is now wholly to be vested in the Lord “ 
berlain, who is to have the liberty of complete inspection and 
survey, and also to license music halls for theatrical entertajy. 
ments. They next propose that oe ae should be given 
to different places ; one sort permitting smoking and drinking 

the auditorium, the other not. oT 





Macnetic Inriorxce.—A curious book has lately been 
lished at Paris, in which, under the title, “ Manifeste due . 
nétizme du Globe et de l’Humanité,” the author, Capt, 
endeavours to prove that the destiny of the human race ig j 
enced by the earth’s magnetism. In like manner as the zodiacal 
light, shooting stars and other natural phenomena are referabj, 
to an effect of magnetism ; 80 are great events in the histo; 
nations and of individuals. For example, the 9th of November 
is the day of least magoetic circulation and of least physical ang 
moral energy while the 22nd of June is the day of most cireulg. 
tion and most energy. The 18th Bramaire (November 9) wag q 
memorable day in the life of the First Consul—the 22nd of Jung 
saw the finish of the Empire. Then, again, it is to magnetism 
that certain great moral movements are due—Teutonism jo Prug. 
sia, Anglicazism in England, Gallicanism in France, and Catho. 
licism in the Papal States. Moral philosophers will perhaps bg 
amused at this mode of treatiug their special subject—whether 
science will be benefited thereby is another question, Capt 
Bruck states that he is prepared for clamour, and to be treateg 
as & dreamer. 





Kuxes anp Princes on THE “Retrrep List.”—A 
journal gives a list of dethroned Princes who now live in dif. 
ferent parts of Europe. First there is Don Miguel, dethroned in 
1830, who resides in Germany, having married a German 
Princess ; next the Count de Chambord, in exile since 1830, re- 
siding generally in Austria, With him may be joined the Or. 
leanist Princes, who reside mostly in England. Leopold and 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, Francis V. of Modena, and Robert of 
Parma were driven from their States in 1859. The three first 
reside in Austria, the last in Switzerland. The following year 
Francis If. was seut to increase the list of retired Kings, Ip 
1862 King Otho of Greece was driven trom his throne, King 
George of Hanover, the Elector Frederick William ot Hesse the 
Duke Adolph of Nassau have just been added to the list, which 
may further be augmented by the addition of Prince Couza, who 
now resides in Paris, and the Prince of Augustenburg, who lives 
in Bavaria. 
A New Rartway Carriace System.—A Frenchman has just 
constructed a railway between Paris and St. Germain, in whieh 
carriages glide aloug like sledges without the aid of wheels 
This invention is due to a French engineer, M. Girard, and is 
foanded on an old principle, viz., that a layer of water intro- 
duced between two metal surfaces enables them to glide on each 
other with as little friction as a slab of ice on the polished sur. 
face of a frozen lake. The carriages are fitted on slides, which 
fit upon rails of a peculiar construction. By simply turning g 
tap,a stream of water is introduced between the slide and the 
rail,anda gentle motive power being applied, the carriage, 
mounted on the slide, shoots forward with great speed. By de 
creasing the quantity of water thrown on the rails, the speed may 
be diminished ; and by shutting off the supply altogether, the 
train can instantly be brought to a stand-stiH. Hitherto hors 
have been used as a motive power. 








Wuere to Go Durixe « TaunDERsTORM.—A person sw 

in a street should keep away from the walls, and not take shelter 
under a doorway. An open square must be especially avoided, 
It is foolhardiness, when in the open country to advance in the 
face of a storm-cloud, The best thing is to seek shelter in some 
hollow of the road, or low situation, avoiding ponds or running 
streams. According to Guden, if the observer places himself 
fifty paces in the rear of a house or tree, he may be as secure as 
at an exhibition of fireworks, Persons in a carriage or on horre- 
back should proceed slowly ; and, in the first instance, with the 
windows put up. the interior is the safest place. A man travel 


at | ling on horseback should get down and lead his steed by the” 


reins, or fasten it to a rock or stake, but not a tree, and lay down 
at’a little distance from it. It is needless to say that as no one 
is exempt from being struck by lightning, it is proper.to avoid 
trees of all descriptions. It is mere superstition to suppose that 
certain trees, or trees without leaves, are never struck by light 
ning. But as before said, a short distance from a iree, or be- 
tween two trees, is a favourable position rather than otherwise, 
especially in a recumbent posture. In the case of one tree, it 
must be placed between the person and the storm. Nor is it 
pregent to seek for shelter under a bush, especially if on a plain; 
or bebind astack, for lightning often strikes all collections of 
végetable matter. The shepherd lies down among his sheep, the 
farmer amidst his horses and cattle, but not close to them; and 
the traveller, first ridding himself of all metallic objects, is safes. 
lying down in a rut, dry diteh. or earthy, sandy, or rocky, hollow, 
till the storm is passed by.— New Monthly Magazine. 


A Loxe Dance.—An ingenious French mathematician bas 
calculated that the space which a young Parisian belle, who is 
ford of the salutary exercise of dancing. traverses in the gay 
salons of Paris, amounts, in the course of one dancing sessoD, 
to four hundred and thirty-four miles and a half. He has also 
estimated that a French lady, fond of performing the functions 
of a teetotum, would spin round in a waltz in one night as maay 
times as the wheels of a steamboat revolve while running the 
distance between Dover and Calais. 








Mr. Guapstong axp Pore Pros IX.—Mr. Gladstone, & 
is said, is going to pass the winter in Rome. He will be 
when the time comes for executing the convention between 
France and Italy for the withdrawal of the Roman garrison, ané 
we only hope the Roman Committee will try to profit by his 
counsels. Perhaps the Pope might get a little good advice out 
of him, if the Holy Father would only ask him trankly what to 
do, and he would be a far more scrupulous, conscientious, 
disinterested, and probably a far wiser adviser than apy cardi- 
nal. The Monde, Ultramontane Paris organ of the Pope, is 
vehement for the flight to Malta. But we should think the Pope, 
if he takes any disinterested and liberal English advice, will be 
advised to throw himself frankly on the King of Italy. The 
angry Government organs at Rome are sneering that of course 
Mr. Gladstone will —_ by visiting the prisons. “He always 
visits the prisons.” He wil — the 
so temporary a régime as the Papal, but he will vo 

the Vatican, and it will be the Bopa’s own fault if that should 
really prove in effect to be what it is not unlikely to 

the State prison in Rome.—Spectator 
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« straight line” method required. It was reserved for Walter 
Hunt, ap American, to invent what he termed the “ enamelled 
collar”—a thin piece of muslin between two sheets of paper, 
which, after pressure, could not be distinguished, even by 
eminent experts, from similar articles made exclusively from 
jinen. Mr. Hunt attempted to manufacture pure paper col- 
Jara, but he failed as completely as the French experimenters. 
Three years after Mr.’ Hunt procured his patent, a Philadel- 
capitalist purchased his , and established the 

on a permanent basis. This was in 1857. The 

trade rapidly increased in importance until 1862, when a col- 
jar onde of paper only was Lata gt cg to bea 
merchantable article. In the same year Mr. Gray’s invention 
of the “ curved line ” or “‘ moulded collars” gave an immense 
to the business, There are now nearly or quite 

ty distinct manufactories of paper collars in the United 
States, There are some seventeen in active operation in the 

New England States. The extent of this new industry ma; 
pest be estimated from the fact that from two to three mil- 
Tions of paper collars are consumed every day in the United 
States alone. The Amerfcan Moulded Paper Company manu- 
factures two or three millions monthly. If these collars are 
really poisonous to the human system, and if it is necessary 
that Yejarious substances should be added to paper in order 
to make these articles saleable, the press and the physicians 
of the Board of Health owet to the public to warn everyone 
the use of them. But the writer denies this, as far as 

collars neither glazed or enamelled are concerned. It is true 
that arsenic and other dangerous substances are used to give 
a.brilliant polish to certain glazed or enamelled collars; he 
affirms that his company have never used one grain of any 
ous chemical, or other unhealthy substance of whatever 
,in the manufacture of the many millions which they 
have put into the market. The collars are made of pure 
paper, and that only. The polish is given to it entirely by 
mechanical agencies. The sheets are polished—not glazed or 
enamelled—by friction as they are passed bres. c the calen- 
rollers. Enamel is used, to a considerable extent— 
although not wholly—to give an external polish to cheap 
. It is only the best paper that will stand the test 

of a polishing process.— Reader. , 





Cost or CoMMISSIONS IN THE British Anmy.—The London 
Review complains of the fancy prices paid for commissions in 
the army. Promotion in either Guards, cavalry, or line never 
can be had even at the regulation rates. Thus, in the cavalry, 
the command of a regiment is never obtained for less than 
£8,500 or £9,000, and a captaincy in the same arm of the ser- 
vice is never sold for less than £5,000, and so on in propor- 
tion. The Earl of Cardigan got to the top of the regimental 
tree in less than seven years, but his promotion from first to 
Jast is said to have cost him close upon £20,000, 





Two Distrxctr Caste Compantes.—The Atlantic Tele- 
h Company have called a meeting of their shareholders 

an early day, to consider the steps necessary to be taken 
for raising a sum of £1,200,000,to be paid to the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company in release of their rights and 
privileges over the cables and revenue of the company; and 
alsoto authorise the issue of the remainder of the existing 
capital amounting to a balance of £800,000, and to apply to 
Parliament for power to raise additional capital. This £300,- 
000 and £400,000 out of the additional capital, for raising 
which powers.are to be sought, makes £1,200,000 the sum to 
be to the Anglo-American Company for its rights; and 
it os gee to attach to this £1,200; such preferential 
dividends out of nett profits as may be agreed upon, such 
dividends being a first preferential charge upon the profits. 





Convict Lire mx CAYENNE.—Accounts from Cayenne of 
the 8th of August announce that the inspection of the con- 
victs in the different partsof the colony has just taken place. 
(hey are about 7,000 in number, and almost all occcupy the 
gew establishments on the river Maroni, which separates 
Fresch Guiane from the Dutch possessions. The sanitary 
condition of those establishments has been recently improved 
by the cutting down of immense forests, the timber of which 
being very hard and almost indestructible, is in great demand 
in Kurope and the United States for railway sleepers. All the 
works are execyted by the convicts, whose condition has been 
#0 much bettered that the mortality in the settlement is better 
than at the bagne of Toulon. The marriages between the 
male and female convicts had had a beneficial effect in im- 
proving the health and morality at the penal settlement; in 
most cases the couples united under such unpromising cir- 
eumstances had been awarded tracts of land as their own, and 
bade fair to become useful members of society. 


Tax Uspson’s Bay Question—The Daily News says the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company are understood to ask two million pounds 
for the sovereignty and the bulk of their freehold, while the 





im Government have long undertaken to tee one 
milion | fa hegre 


pounds. The shareholders may therefore look to a 
bargain being strack at some intervening price. The latest 


proposals appear to be that the company should sell with the 


sovereignty three-fourths of the freehold, reserving to them- 


selves one square mile out of four, snd retaining also rights Bept. 7 
in the hunting grounds, For this fourth of the freehold the se dake 


com may exercise the right of issuing land warrants on 
the Stock Excl 


phy,” all difficulties notwithstanding. Mr. C. Tomlinson, how- | tack they was glad to get what I would not have touched. 
ever, recapitulates in the 7imes the main points of a paper | I’ve had some dogs twice and even three times a year, but I 
read by him before the British Association some years -* always cured ’em at last. One of ’em was as good as three 
which he attributed the foliage-like marks to the minute i-| pound a ed to me. I was terrible fond of him, but he 
fications of the electricity on the surface of the body, sent out |couldn’t abide me; and when he saw me a coming to fetch 
like feelers, to discover the point of least resistance for the dis- | down his fat he used to waddle away and howl fit to raise the 
charge: Precisely similar appearances can, he says, be pro-|dead.” This eminent practitioner evidently had taken a leaf * 
duced on a thin sheet of glass, held between the knob of a/ out of the famous Abernethy’s book without knowing it. As 
Leyden jar anda discharging rod. The “ramifying feelers” | he dealt with over-fed dogs, so did Abernethy deal with obese 
in this case destroy the thin organic coating of bodies expos-| members of White’s and Boodle’s, and with apoplectic alder- 
ed to the air, and on afterwards breathing on the glass, their | men and common councillors.—Pall-Mall Gazette, 

traces come out with clearness varying with the strength of 








the discharge and the size and thickness of the sheet. BEQUEATHED CONDITIONALLY.—One of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s finest pictures, men when his eye, hand, and judg- 
Tae Beocar Mam.— ment were in their fullest vigour, has been bequeathed to the 
Her arms across her breast were laid, National Gallery, under reasonable stipulations, by the late 
She was more fair than words can say; Mr. Newman Smith. The picture is the celebrated “ Member 
Barefooted came the beggar maid of the Royal Humane Society,” the noblest figure of a dog 
Before the King Cophetua. - that ever looked out trom canvas. The picture is to remain 
In robe and crown the King stepped down, with the testator’s widow for life. It is then to pass to the 
To meet and greet her on her way, National Gallery ; but, if the trustees do not suitably hang it 
“It is no wonder,” said the lords, within six months, the picture is to become the property of 
“She is more beautiful than day. the testator’s brother. The trustees are not likely to let such 
a prize slip from them. 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen; PrRoGRgSS OF THE NortH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—During 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, the last few months various arrangements for the immediate 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. commencement of this Maeenes undertaking have heen ne- 
So sweet a face, such angel grace gotiated and completed. It is well known how strongly the 
In all that land had never been ; North Atlantic ruute, ota Iceland, commends itself from the 
Cophetua swore a royal oath, natural advantages it possesses in the subdivision of the cable 
“This beggar maid shall be my queen.” into four short and manageable sections, the longest of which 


Tennyson. | does not much exceed 740 miles. The North Atlantic route 
possesses, however, other features of interest which equally 
A ConrFusion oF ToncuEs.—A correspondent, advocating | command attention—for instance, the opening of new and 
in the Times the necessity of improving on the Eaglish mode | more direct and speedy — communications with the 
of pronouncing Latin, gives curious illustrations of the difficul- | great circuits of Northern Europe. Mr. Holmes, the engi- 
ties encountered by the present system when English learned | neer of the company, bas at Jencth completed these import- 
men are in the company of learned foreigners. ‘In Greece,” | ant arrangements, which will ultimately afford advantages in 
he says, “ I wag in a society of ten educated persons, members | connection with Indian traffic at present hardly to be realised. 
of nine different nations—German, French, Italian, Greek | The telegraphic systems of the respective Governments of 
(modern), and ye were the languages in constant use al! | Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia are all interested in 
the evening, but this produced confusion, and at last Latin, of| these new and important traffic arrangements, and the neces- 
which all knew more or less, was attempted as a common me-| sary moneys required to trect new and independent lines 
dium, but proyed a complete failure from the different ways} through Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, to be placed in 
of pronouncing it; and [ must say that ours is the most extra- | special and exclusive connection with the cables about to be 
ordinary—quite different to all the others, and utterly unin-| immediately submerged between England and Denmark, and 
telligible. A Russian officer in the Greek service, who had | Denmark and Norway, by the North Atlantic Company, have 
formerly been in his own navy, was very anxious to get some | been voted by the respective Governments, and these lines 
information upon nautical matters from my English friend,| will be immediately carried out, so as to be in readiness to 
who had been in our navy. The difficulty was to hold inter- | join the cables at the several landing places already selected 
course. ‘The Russian spoke nothing but his own language and | by those Governments. By these new arrangements Copen- 
modern Greek. ay friend spoke nothing but English, with aj hagen, Christiania, Stockholm, and St. Petersburgh will be 
little smattering of Italian. Latin was tried, but proved to be| placed in direct and instantaneous communication with Lon- 
quite out of the question. The Russian then put his questions|don and the provinces,and the important trade with the 
in Greek to his Greek neighbour, who passed them on in his| Baltic ports brought into a far more independent and satis- 
own language to me; I then translated them into English, and | factory condition than it is at present. The section of cable 
or them on to my friend. The answers went back to the | between Denmark and Norway will be working by Decem- 
ussian in the same way through the different neighbours. | ber in this year, and that between England and Denmark by 
What sort of information he got at the end upon nautical mat-| June next year. The arrangements for the erection of the new 
ters, which none of us understood except my naval friend | and independent land lines throughout England and Scotland 
and himself, I don’t pretend to say; but the story will, I trust,| in connection with the several cables are also in a forward 
any pag nae Ae a —- —— < communica- | state. 
tion, whic n, with a uniform, or nearly uniform, pronun-| anrx.—There is a very ingenious and humorous story i 
oe might be, between educated Sg of different na-| 9 very old collection of Ttstian tales by one Sercambi, whe ne- 
. resents the poet Dante as being invited by some king to din- 
Quire Wortsy or THE NaPoLEons.—Nineteen councils- = He comes, dressed very habbil ; sits below the salt ; 
general have already voted addresses to the Empress of the | and is overlcoked and forgotien till after the feast ; when the 
French for her heroic conduct at Amiens. The following is king says, ‘‘ By the by, what is become of that poet I intend- 
the address which passed nem. dis, in the Drome:—“ Madam, | eq to talk to!” Dante, who has meanwhile departed a good 
—We are happy to lay at your Majesty’s feet the homage | gee} offended, is immediately followed and invited anew. He 
which is due to the charity of the woman and to the courage | comes to supper, superbly dressed in crimson and gold, and 
of the Sovereign. You have brought to the Throne all the| js seryed with extreme attention ; but the courtiers observe 
graces of your sex, and your mind has shown itself worthy | with amazement that he pours the soup down his sleeves 
of the Napoleons, The first Emperor of that name visited | tucks cutlets into his bosom, and smears his velvet jerkin 
the pest-house of Jaffa; you have visited the cholera patients | with rich sauces. “ Good gracious, your majesty!” says the 
of Amiens, as you had already done those of Paris. Such | poldest of these supping nobles ; “ why has this poet such dru- 
deeds are never effaced from the memory of the populations. | 7..-4 in his manners?” The question is passed on by the’ 
France owes to {To charity its respect and love; it owes to| King to Dante, who gravely replies: “ When I came here 
your courage all its admiration. dressed shabbily, and sat quietly in my corner, I was forgot- 
ten and wee hee Cn be very fine clothes, and 
tee - am very much attended to; erefore concluded it was ra- 
hand in Liverpool has not been quite maintained during the) ther nef clothes than myself that you admired and invited 
current quarter, but it is still very considerable, and much in| ang I was willing to bestow on them a share of your hospita- 
excess of the corresponding stoek in the autumns of 1865 and | jity."_« Old Sir Douglas,” in Macmillan’g Magazine. 
1864. Annexed are the comparative weekly fluctuations :— ‘ . ’ 


1866 1865 1864 A Bop Trerr.—The Roman National Committee ‘have 
Bales. Bales. Bales. just done one of the boldest feats on record. It was known 
that the Neapolitan Bourbons had their central agency in 
the apartments occupied by one of their number in the 
Palazzo Valdembrini. The committee wished to lay its 
hands on the papers of this knot of royalist conspirators. 
About ten days ago these Neapolitan nobles, who, like all 
their countrymen, are addicted to cards, were disturbed in 
their nightly play by the appearance of Papal gendarmes, 
who said that they had orders to seize and carry to the police 
office all papers in jthe apartment. Prince Pignatelli demur- 
red at first, protesting that there must be absolutely some mis- 














Stock or Cotron 1x LrverPoo..—The stock of cotton in 








The increase in the imports to September 7 this year was no 


ke; but the gendarmes showed their written order from 
Exchange. It is further calculated that this transfer | less than 1,109,630 bales ; but an undue accumulation of stock - 0 ; : 

will not interfere with the trading interest of the company, | has been prevented by the fact that the average weekly deli- es pope ‘i aaieing cp ne dens Pig. 
the colonisable lands being quite distinct from the hunting | veries from Liverpool to the trade have been 44 930 bales this er oe 





SrorK! MautgsE.— riod of 1865, and 29,510 bales in the corresponding period of 
ee dking’ ont aa Be Heasy 1864. The value of the cotton imported this year promises to 
Storks, On his arrival in London from Jamaica being an-| reach an unprecedented total, having amounted, for the six 
nounced there, the elected members in Council and the | months ending June 80, to £47,348,759, as compared with 


Malia are anxiously looking out for the return of 


added that next morning ke would call on Monsignor Raudi, 
and clear up what he knew to be some extraordinary blunder. 
Next morning the prince accordingly went to the governor, 
who listened to him with blank surprise. He had never given 
any such order,no one ir his office had given it; the whole 
proceeding had been an audacious act on the part of the men 


year, as compared with 35,430 bales in the corresponding pe- 


Chamber of Commerce immediately telegraphed their congra- | £20,478,572 in the corresponding half ot 1865, and £37,858,292 | Gressed up as gendarmes. What may have been in the 
tulations to his Excellency, expressing a hope that he would | in the corresponding of 1864. 80 seized Be ‘< not krow, but strange revelations any bees. 


shortly resume the government of this island, 


hich congra- 


pected. Meanwhile, the incident is a characteristic illustration 


w Fee 
were acknowledged with thanks by his Excellency) A PorvtaR QueEy.—-A private letter from Hanover says :— of how things are managed in Rome, though under the two- 


paualearaph. A similar message of con n was des- |‘ The Queen’s time is much filled by receiving the nobles and 


by post by the Archdeacon of Malta. 





fold protection of a French and a Papal garrison.— 7 


gentry, and indeed all classes, who flock from every part of the 
kingdom to pay their duty to her Majesty, and to evidence their 





QuEEN MARGUERITE OF ANJov.—Life hath strange evtats 


Kerravrocrarny, on Lastinc Exe Imaczs.—The popu-| respect, affection, and admiration. A great part of each day is| ..0h ag we read of in tales of chivalry. Yesterday there arrived 


lat belief tbat tne bodies of people killed by cetyl ony t giving , - PaNas meu in this town, which caused no small stir, an embas: 
ex- ’ . 


Pression with regard to a recent uceurrence. A boy was struck | relaxations are family music, family intercourse, and visits to the 


e from 
England. in no ways expected ; my lord, the Earl of Suffolk, the 
Dean of Salisbury, and maoy other English lords and gentlemen, 





with ligh near , and there was found on his | wounded and sick, always accompanied by the two lovely young | i, purport of whose coming no one heard. My father was 
body what was said to be “a perfect i of the tree under | Princesses.” 1 straightway summoned to the king, and tarried a p Pane time in 
which he had taken shelter, in w and| A UntversaL Panacea.—A writer in the Field says that a| the palace; whither we heard the envoys bad likewise been in- 
llesves of the tree were “ represented with photographic accu- | successful dog doctor in his neighbourhood, who had an ex- | vited. When he returned thence his face was inflamed, and he 
‘tacy.”. As marks more or less resembling the branches of tensive clientéle among ladies of fashion, on retiring from prac- | seemed very much moved ; but whether with anger or with joy 
foliage of a tree are very generally found in tice made the following confession for the benefit of canine|did not at the first appear, He came and satgdown by my 
pee Sa as more are struck while Seneath circles :—When very fat and omnes pets were confided to | mother’s side and took her hand. She by 9 i her 
trees under any circumstances, it is scarcely to be | his care, “I always tied "em,” 88 he, “to a crab-tree at the | ladies, and, methinks, she thought it should be news, for the 
even idt, 


Laren plmay oy ‘em nothing but water for a weck. | heart which m thus suffered is quick to “woe, 
home I 





fil 
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they used to refuse to eat | Yolande and g at one frame, “ at. pes 
get; and when I took ’em | tite madame, father say, directing her glance toward 
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us. I raived mine eyes and smiled. “ Yea, Madame Marguerite, | He rejects the account of the Temptation in the Wilderaess | * One of the match games played between the Rev. G. MacDon- 
you may well smile,” he continued. “For I doubt not you will | a8 a fable; the doctrine of the Trinity, he says, belongs to a | nell and the late Mr. Hannah. 

deem a crown @ becoming ornament for your audacious little | later age than that of the Apostles, the accounts of many of White. Black, White. Black. 
head.” “A crowa!” exclaimed my mother, “ What doth my | the Saviour’s miracles are spurious, and there is no such beings | Mr. MacD, Mr. H. Mr. MacD. Mr. Ht 
Jord mean?” I had already guessed the truth, and my heart was | as a-deod or devils who have influenee in this world, 1PtoKB4 PtoK B4 11 BtoQ Ktsq PtoK Kt4 
fast beating. “ I’ faith, madame,” the king said, turning again —— 2 KttoKB3(a) Ktto KB3 12 Kto Keq(d) Castles Q BR (¢) 
to the queen, “the King of England is so enamoured of your} THe Canapran Mriit1a.—The Zimes sums up a long edi- : hes K3 PtoK3 3 PtoQ¢ B A os 
daughter's picture, that he must needs dispatch an embassage to | torial as fullows: “ The material is excellent; but the process 5B we ms : ~¢ ey is Ktto K ‘ 4 Q Oe vy 
sue for her band. Say, Marguerite, wilt thou be Queen of Eng-| of manutacture has barely commeuced. We hope, however, 6PtQB4 B og Kt2 16 Kt to QKt5 +) oa KBP 
land?” “Yea, and of France too,” I cried, throwing my arms} hat the spirit displayed in the late emergency will prove suf- | 7 KttoQ BS Kt to Qu3 ITP toQ5if) QtoK BB 
around his neck. At the which he smilingly chid me, and ssid [| ficently permanent to create at length a thoroughly efficient | 8 BtoQ3(b) Bto Q3 18 Qto obs (g) QKttoK3 
was too vain glorious, to claim that title. Then he called Yo- | Provincial force. It will be the part of the Home Government | 9 RroQHsq(e) Q to kK 2 toK Bs BtwoQB3 
lande, saying, * Come, my first-born flower! come and salute the | to assist in furnishing the necessary stores; but the Canadians | 10 Castles FikkK3 2u Kt tke B 

Queen of England If it please God, we shall soon have thee as| must themselves carry out the requisite organization.” and Black resigns. 


royally mated as this daisy.” Then he enfolded me with one 
arm, and her with the other. Yolande made no answer, but 
bowed his head on his bosom to meet mine, and so we embraced. 
A queen! The Queen of England and of France! My young 
demre fulfilled! £ have seea men since I have been in Frauce 
which I might have loved if they had been porn on a throne. 
But I never yielded to the least tenderness for any living man, 
not even for Pierre d’ Aubusson, though I admire his pereon and 
his mind, and might have wished God had made him a prince 
But I thank heaven my heart hath always been equal to its high 
fortune ; and it is a maiden heart, unstained by any meaner 
love, I shall give to King Heory. To-night I shall eee Milord 
Suffolk and his company. Is this a dream? No. I am not 
asleep.....-- I went to the window to dispel the doubt. There 
were the green fields, with the sun shining on them. The pop- 
pies aod the blue coro-flowers amidst the waving wheat, the 
river, and the boats upon it. From one of them a bird flew 
straight to the turret window of our chamber, Yolande canyht 
it in her arms. Iam certainly awake. [f King Henry is one 
half so much my captive as my Lord Suffolk, I shall be the mo-t 
indulged princess in the world. We conversed for two hours yes- 
tereve, and he described the king’s passion in such glowing 
colours that I begin to be jealousot my piciure. “ Ab, madame !” 
this gallant envoy exclaimed, when 1 expressed this apprehen- 
sion, “ my only fear is, that the king sha | be so enamoured whep 
he beholds the reality of the semblance he now adores, that he 
shall have no ears,no eyes, and no heart for the affairs of the 
state, but live gazing on and worshipping bis queen both night 


and day, and so fail in his duties from excess of love and happi- |” 


ness.”, “ Vhat shall never be,” I replied ; “for I will wed bis 
duties, his interests, and his people together with himself. The 
cares of state should be the pastime of Royal lovers, my lord ; 
and, for my part, I would soover be the king’s servant than only 
his toy.” “0, noble words for a monarch’s bride!” Lord Suf- 
folk eried. * How will they rejoice the heart of that virtuous 

elate, Cardinal Beautort!” “ fs bis eminence, then, my friend ?” 

asked, *‘So much so, madame,” he answered, “ that his last 
words to me were: ‘Obtain the hand of the Princess of Anjou, 
my lord, for the king, and you shall not lack my poor prayers as 
long as L live. There are not days for virtue only in a queen. 
A king’s consort in this realm should have wit, courage, and be 
of good counsel in the chamber, and, if needs be, on the field of 
battle.’” Then he described some of King Henry’s kinemen. 
The Duke of Gloucester, he saith, will always hate me, for he 
had sworn to the Count d'Armagnac the king ehould wed bis 
daughter. Now it seems as if | lived for the first time. My 
pulse, methinks, beats quicker. Words pass more swiftly from 
my thoughts to my tongue, O, I had rather be a queen for one 
year, than a common princess for balf a century!—* A Stormy 
Life; or, Queen Margaret's Journal,” in The Month. 





Tue Irautan ex-Sovereians.—In Vienna it is considered 
as Certain that the negotiations going on with Florence rela- 
tiveto the restitution of their private fortunes to the Italian 

rinces who have been deprived of their crowns will be soon 
brought to asuccessful issye. The ex-Dake of Modena claims 
his personal estates, which were confiscated by a decree of 
M, Farioi, The Neapolitan Bourbons claim their chattels and 

ersonal estates, which were confiscated by a decree of Gari- 

ldi. The House of Parma claims her personal estates, also 
confiseated. Tue justice of these claims has already been as- 
serted before the Ltalian courts of justice, except those of the 
House of Parma, As to the ex-Duke of Tuscany, his per- 
sonal fortune has been left uotouched. 





Tue State or Caiwa.—A Pekin le'ter of July 1, in the 
Moniteur, tells us that crimes have never been more trequent 
in that capital, and assault on private persons have assumed 
a most frightful character. Pekin is at this moment infested 
by a band of malefactors, who carry off chilaren and young 
women. The Ch nese relate that the bandits, to effect their 
object more easily, use a stupifying powder, by means of 
which they send their victims to sleep. They afterwards trans- 


port them beyond the wails of Pekin to haunts unknown to x 


the police, and put them to death if they cannot obtain heavy 


ransoms from their families, These facts have occurred often | >. 
enough to spread terror among all classes of the population ; | ; 
and the court, report says, is much pre-occupied with the sub- | : 
The superior magistrate, Toen-kuo, has recently made a | : 
report to the Sovereign, in which he demands that the crime : 


ject. 


of abduction shall be assimilated to that of robbery with vio- 
lence, and punished in the same manner, Unfortunately the 
Central Government is just as little capable of re-establishing 
security in the capital as of making its authority respected in 
the provinces. A proof of this is tp be fouad in the news re- 
ceived from different points of the empire. ‘ 

Tae Empress Cartorra AnD “Tose Sturm Prorie 
at Vrenna.”—It is ramoured that when the Empress Caar- 
lotte of Mexico landed from the West Indian mail steamer at 
St. Nazaire, she was waited upon by an Austrian functionary 
of high rank, who proceeded to break to her, as gently as he 
might, the awful tidings of Badowa and Koniggratz, and the 
actual ruin and collapse of the Zustrian empire. “I am not 
at all surprised to hear it,” quoth the Empress Charlotte. “I 
warned those stupid people at Vienna what the end of this 
would be long ago.” And so her Majesty took train for Paris. 
Some bird in the air carried the matter to Vienna, and the 
Mexican Empress was soon given to understand that she 
would not be a welcome guest at Vienna. 





Tue Rose Trape ry France.—The trade in roses, as is 
well known, is of considerable importance in France. 
trees are cultivated in different parts of the country in open 
fields, just as turnips or cabbages. Thus, there are 500,000 
rose trees near Orleans; 200,000 near Metz; 1,000,000 near 
Angers ; 1500000 near Lyons; 2,000,000 near Paris; and 
2,000,000 in the thirteen communes of Brie-Comte-Robert. 
The Varieties called Rose-Thé, the Bourbon, and Mousseuse 
flourish particularly io the envirous of Paris and Orleans. 


No Devt.s ex tas Woriv.—Bishop Colenso, with a view 


to a restatement of his theological opinions, is printing the 


sermons which he has recently preached, and in them he 
plainly discards some recognised doctrines and statements. 





(a) The Schachzeitung, 1859, p. 184, gives P to K 4th for 
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Chess. 


Conpuctzp sy Caprain G. H. MackEnzin. 


PROBLEM, No. 925. By Herr Eichstadt. 


BLACK. 
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WHITS. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 924. 


White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





White Black. 
toQ Kt4 1 P tks B (a) 
2Kto K R7 
oKRS8 mate 
(4) 
K to Kt8 
2KtoR8 


2 Btks K P 
Qton R2 mate. 


White. 
Herr 8. 
PtoK 4 


White. 
Mr. B. 
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MATCH BETWEEN HERREN ANDERSSEN & STEINITZ. 


We give beneath the terminating game in the above match, 
the longest and most hard-fought, if not the most interesting, 
partie in the whole contest. 


Blaek, 

Herr A. 
Kt tks Kt 
Kt tks P 
Ktto K Kt3 
KttoK4 
Kt toQs 
KttoKk B3 
Kt to Ktsq] 
KttoK 2 


Kt to Kt3 ch 
ttoK2 


° 

Ktto Kt 3 
Kt to Req 
K to Kt sq 
Ktto B& 
K to Beq 
K to Ki sq 
Kt to Kt 4 


- 

o 

s 
FORR ZO 
Bae etm 
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GAME XIV. 

Black. White. 
Herr A. Herr 8. 
PtoK 4 43 RtoQ Kt8 
BtobB4 44 Ktks R 
PtoQ3 45 Rto Q Kt6 
K Ktto BS 4 Ktok2 
Castles 47 Kto Kt3 
BtoK Kt5 |48 RtoQ6 
tks P 49 Kto K B4 
QKrtoQ2 50 Pto Kt 4 
PtoQ BS 51 Pto R4 
PtoQ Kt4 52 Kto Kt3 
tow Kits 53 KRtoK 6 
t tks B 54 Pto K5 
Q Rto K sq 55 Rto K7 
PtoQ K4 56 KtoB 4 
Pto KR3 57 K to BS 
P tks P 58 Rto R7 
Bto K 3 59 Rto BT 
Ktto K Kt5 60 K to Kt6 
QteoQ kts 6i Rto B8ch 
KtoQ2 @ KtoB5 
Kt tks B 63 Rto KS 
toQB6 64 KtoK5 
ttoK BS 65 Rto R7ch 
KttoK R4 rg be 
Q tks Q 67 Kto K 6 
PwoKBS 68 K te BS 
RtoK 3 69 RtoK7 
RtoQ Kteq | 70 Rto* 6 
B to K sq TL KtoKS 
Rto K 2 72 KtoK6 
RtoQB2 73 KtoBT 
P tks P '74 RtoK 8 
R tks Kt | 7% KtoB8 
R from KtoQB | 76 RtoK § 
R tks R 17 Kto BT 
R tke P 7% RtoK3 
Kk toQ B6 7% KtoBs 
Rto Q Kt6 80 RtoK7 
Ktto K BS SL Kto BT 
KttoQé6 82 K to Kt6 
Kt tks Kt P 83 R tks P 
K toR 2 84 R to R 7, and wins. 











ird and Steinits. 





(a) Here Herr Steinitz, as he afterwards observed, overlooked 
the winning of a piece, which must have ensued by his now play- 
ing P to QB 3, 23 Rto Q Bag, &e. 


The following game is the first in the match now pending be- 
tween Messrs, 


White, a line of piay which would give Black the advan' 

(6) Experience has proved that the bringing out of the K’s B 
to Q 3, with the view of playing him afterwards to Q 8 2. is far 
better than moving the Q P ome or two <quares, as in the former 
case the K’s B would be shut in, and if P to Q 4 Black -wonld also 
play P to Q 4, equalising the game. The move in the text has the 
advantage that the Bishop, when afterwards played to Q B 2, can 
be rendered useful in future operations. 

(c) Made with the view of bringing the Q R into play, and more- 
over enabling White to play the B to Q Kt sq without impeding 
the movements of the Queen’s Rook. 
(a) Taking the P with P would have been playing Black’s game. 
Black | retaking P with P would obtain a commanding position 
for bis K s Rook with a very strong attack. 

(e) Had Black taken P with P White would have replied with 
K Kt to R 4, threatening to win the exchange by playing after- 
war'’s Kt to Kt 6, and then have retaken the Pawn. 

(f) This counter attack is very well conceived, and gives White 
a@ winning position. 

(g) taking the Kt with Pawn would not have been good play, 
as Black by replying with Q P tks P, would have regain the 
piece improving his position. 





MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEIMITZ AND BIRD, 


A little match is in progress at the Westminster Chess Club be- 
tween the above-named gentlemen, Herr Steinitz and his support- 
ers wagering odds on the result of the first ten games. ie pre- 
sent score gives to Mr 8.2; Mr. B. 1; and 1 draw. 





KnaBE PIaAno.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano 
For barmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough’ 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmansbip that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—J. Y. World. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest ball; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public. —N, Y. Independent, July 12, 1866. 





TESTIMONIAL FROM THE Most DisTINGUISHED ARTISTS IN 
Evrore To Messxs. CHICKERING AND Sons.— 
London, July 2%, 1866. 
Having played upon a pianoforte made by Messrs. Ohicker- 
ing and Sons, of Boston and New York, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to its general excelience. 
For swéetness and brilliancy of tone, delicacy of touch, and 
‘| magnificent power for concert purposes, I consider it a really 
GRAND Pianoforte, and decidedly the best 1 have seen of Ame- 
rican manufactare. 
ARABELLA GODDARD, GrvLo Reeonnt, 
G. A OsBorne, ALFRED JAELL, 


W. Kone, LinpsaY SLOPER, 

JvLEs BENEDICT, J. Moscre.es, 

M. W. Bars, Professor au Conservatorie * 
Cras. Hae, de Leipzig. 


BrRinLey RICHARDS, 
Rene Favarcsr, 
SYDNEY SMITH, 


8. ARTHUR CH 
Director of Monday Con-- 
certs, London. 


PR6PAKED OIL OF PaLM aND MAUBG. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hr ir. And is the ' 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever prodaced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, . 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde-~ 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this .aélightful 
©xtract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 

nything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers, Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DIEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
Foie 


ssatttahtertie t tad at North Highth st, Pulladetphia. 


Continne to Drw and Cuzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 


ments, &e., ae. 
Ladies 2%, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT 














Ruy Lopez Attack. Also, Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pavsts, Vests, 
— Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods rc- 
Black. a ite, Black, ceived and returned by express. 
Herr 8. r. B, Herr 8. BARRET" NUEPEEwA 
PtoK 4 WQRtoQsq BtoQs va < of 
KttoQB3 M4BtkKP BtoK Kt5 
KttoK BS URwoQ4 BtoK R4 
P tks P 16 BtoQ3 Bto KKt3 
Kt to K5 17 Btks B R P tks B 
BtoK 2 8 Qto Qs Qt K2 
P tks P 19 Btks B tks B 
Kt ‘ks Kt 2) K Rto Keq to QB2 
Castles 21 Rtks QP R to Qeq 
PtwQ3 2: Rtks KR tks R 
Kt tks P BQwK Kt5 RtoQ Beq 
P tks Kt 24 Rto Qsq and the game was 
given up as drawn, 
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han ethene aha am tae ob abetent oe eo ee awa Oo ene @ 





